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BENJAMIN BRITTEN (b.1913) 


Nocturne: for tenor solo, 7 obbligato instru- 
ments and string orchestra, Op. 60. 


Prometheus Unbound (Shelley); The Kraken (Tennyson); 
The Wanderings of Cain (Coleridge); Blurt, Master Con- 
stable (Middleton); The Prelude (Wordsworth); The Kind 
Ghosts (Owen); Sleep and Poetry (Keats); Sonnet 43 
(Shakespeare). 


Peter Pears (tenor), London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Benjamin Britten. 


10” Decca BR3079; 19/I 1d. 


Proof that skill and imagination without benefit of mathe- 
matics, can still create magnificence within the traditional 
musical patterns. An object lesson to aspiring composers. 

Shorn of its unsatisfactory coupling this felicitous re-issue 
must be urged upon all who believe the soul of music withered 
a generation ago. 


ARISTIDE BRUANT (1851-1925) 


Aristide Bruant dans son Cabaret. 


A Montmerte; Dans la rue; Ah! les Salauds; A la Glaciere; 
Le 113 eme de Ligne; A la Villette; A Montrouge; L’Enterre- 
ment de Belle-Maman; A la Goutte d’or; Nini peau d’chien. 


Enregistrements originaux realises par Aristide 


Bruant. 
10” Pathe, Paris, STII15; 28/6d. 


Germaine Montero chante les 
d’Aristide Bruant 


A la Villette; A Pantruche; Rodeuse de Berges; A la Bas- 
toche; A la Roquette; A Grenelle; A la Glaciere: A la 
Chapelle; A Montmerte; Dans Ja rue; A Saint-Lazare; Nini 
peau d’chien. 


With Orchestra conducted by Phillippe Gerard. 
10” Pathe, Paris, AT1033; 28/6d. 
Scenes Grivoises 


Cing Minutes chez Bruant; Meeting de protestation; Chez 
les Apaches; La Rafle (Paris la nuit). 


Aristide Bruant et sa compagnie. 
45EP Odeon, Paris, SOE3554; 14/3d. 


The French popular song has never been the “‘moon and 
June” affair the B.B.C. find so beloved by English housewives. 
Sixty or more years ago good ‘“‘working-class’’ songs were 
the strength of the English music-hall but few were as strong 
as the chansons of Aristide Bruant. ‘‘Le Chat Noir’ was 
obviously a league or two nearer the barricades than ‘‘The 
Old Bull and Bush”. 

Of the two original Bruant recordings above, the Pathe 
is much the better recording, though the earlier and largely 
spoken Odeon has perhaps the more interesting material. 
As the ‘Scenes Grivoises’’ are spoken in argot current a 
generation or more ago the Odeon sleeve prints a useful 
lexicon. The recent disc by Germaine Montero is a close 
reconstruction of Bruant’s style and mannerisms with the 
advantage, to the orchestra, of modern recording. 


chansons 


HOWARD BRUBECK (b.1916) 


Dialogues for Jazz Combo and Orchestra. 
The Dave Brubeck Quartet and The New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Leonard 
Bernstein. 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN (b.1918) 


Jazz versions: of “Wonderful Town”: A Quiet 
Girl; “West Side Story”: Maria; | feel pretty; 
Somewhere; Tonight. 


The Dave Brubeck Quartet and Trio. 
12” Fontana TFL5114; Stereo STF542; 35/10d. 


It is usually said of works like Howard Brubeck’'s “Dialogues” 
that such experiments are foredoomed to failure. But the 
failure is often less in the music than in the musical climate 
that has allowed the existing complete division between 


William Lennard Concerts Limited DISC URIO 9 Shepherd Street 


NOTES ON RECORDS casts its net far and wide. We reproduce 


($1) for six issues. 


popular” and “serious” music. Experiments like “Dialogues” 
are important then; for unless they are continually made the 
division may never again be closed. If it is not, “serious” 
music will be the poorer. 

However, though “‘Dialogues’’, unpretentious and amusing, 
will give pleasure to many it may also confirm the prejudice 
of many. Trouble is the orchestra hasn’t enough to do and 
the jazz group, with the better material, sounds so much the 
livelier and more interesting. The other works on the disc 
have been included no doubt to entice a public that would 
otherwise give it a miss. Very fine sound. 


WILLY BURKHARD (1900-1955) 


Serenade for flute and clarinet, Op. 92. 
Michael Achilles (flute), Ivan Mahr (clarinet). 
45EP Barenreiter, Cassel, BM 17E301; 15/9. 


With Arthur Honegger and Frank Martin, Burkhard 
represented Swiss music to the world for a generation. 
(He should not be confused however with his namesake 
Paul Burkhard the composer of popular operettas). Wind 
serenades are apt to tootle away but professionalism and 
a strong sense of form make this an attractive little piece. 
peer one rather too close-up; the flautist’s every breath is 
etailed. 


JOAN CEREROLS (1618-1680) 


Missa pro defunctis. 

Monks and Scholars of the Benedictine Abbey 
of Montserrat, Spain, directed by Dom Ireneu 
Segarra OSB. 

12” Archives Sonores de la Musique Sacree, 
Paris, Stereo AMS9; 55/-. 


6 Villancicos 


Senor mio Jesucristo; A Belen, zagales; Al Amor que 
viecsi Ay que dolor; Segura vais, labradora; Ah, grumete 
igero. 


Monks and Scholars of the Benedictine Abbey 
of Montserrat, Spain, directed by Dom Ireneu 
Segarra OSB. 

12” Archives Sonores de la Musique Sacree, 
Paris, Stereo AMSI0; 55/-. 


Joan Cererols is hardly a household name even to the 
standard dictionaries of music and what little we have been 
abie to scratch up about his doings has been found in the 
fine booklets accompanying these records. His life was 
bound with that of the Monastery of Montserrat where he 
was once a scholar and later musical director. His influence 
was great and his music is still performed as part of the 
tradition of Montserrat. 

Specialists will need no urging to obtain these rare examples 
of an important unknown composer. The non-specialist 
may need the note that Villancicos are a sort of religious 
madrigal, with organ continuo, to Catalan texts. Rich, 
Spacious recording. 


AARON COPLAND (b.1900) 


Appalachian Spring: ballet for Martha. 
“The Tender Land’: suite from the opera. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted by Aaron 
Copland. 


12” RCA RB16232; Stereo $B2104; 39/9d. 


“Appalachian Spring” and Samuel Barber’s “Adagio for 
Strings” are almost the only orchestral works by contem- 
porary Americans that have been widely played outside 
the U.S.A. The Barber piece has had many recordings but, 
in spite of public acclaim, ‘‘Appalachian Spring’? has not 
previously been released on commercial records in Europe. 
(The semi-private Classics Club did offer a stop-gap per- 
Swit by a Berlin Radio Orchestra conducted by Arthur 

other). 


Seventeen years is too long to wait for such popular music. 
American companies will have to be firm and deny their 
English licensees the sweets of Elvis Presley & Co. until they 
show greater regard for their responsibilities. Delays aside 
the record is very fine. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIC though the record 
catalogues may be, there still remain 
many great works which languish in 
unrecorded obscurity. It is natural 
enough to assume that music which 
is unrepresented on disc must be too 
subtle or specialised to have a wide 
appeal, but this is far from being the 
case — many have an immediate 
melodious charm every bit as great as 
works recorded a dozen times. 

The Record Society’s policy is to 
issue these rare works. Among the 
“moderns” represented in its cata- 
logue are Messiaen, Busoni, Ohana 
and Roussel; and hitherto unrecorded 
works by Schoenberg, Bruckner, 
Hartmann, Martinu and Stravinsky 
are scheduled for release. The past, 
too, offers astonishing scope, and the 
Society has issued much-commended 
recordings of des Pres, Schutz, 
Torelli, Pergolesi, Vecchi, and the 
sons of Bach, as well as little-known 
works by such masters as Mozart, 
Handel and Purcell. 

You can buy one Record Society 
disc only, if you wish. But if you be- 
come a full member by ordering four 
records — there is no subscription — 
you may choose any 10 inch LP from 
the Society’s list—entirely free. 

Send off this coupon now, and you 
will receive, without obligation, the 
Society’s current list, together with 
details of its coloured records, tech- 
nical standards, and full guarantee. 


The Record Society, 6 Stratford Place, W.1 
Please send me, free and without obligation, 
the Record Society prospectus for the 
current year. BIRS.3 


At the 


GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE 


Wardour Street, London, W.I. 


You will invariably hear well-informed 
talk on the merits of recording and 
performance. Quality of recording and 
performance do not always go together, 
so it is both interesting and stimulating 
to hear what others have to say on the 
subject at the Gramophone Exchange. 


You will have, from which to choose, 
one of the most comprehensive stocks 
of L.P.’s in the U.K. together with a 
well-filled Slightly Used Dept. in which 
there are many bargains. 


In addition, there are many outstanding 
old 78’s including rare items for those 
who collect records of Singers of the 
Golden Age. You will always be wel- 
come—if only to browse. 


If you cannot call, the experienced Post 
Dept. is there to help you. 


The Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 
80-82 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. GER 5313 
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MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 3M HOUSE, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.! 


everything for the 


PROTECTION 


OF GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


* Designed for use in Public Libraries, the 
heavy duty PRESSBOARD OUTERS (illustrated | 
at left), give the maximum protection. The | 
mouth and sides are reinforced with plastic- | 
bonded cloth tape, making the covers almost | 
indestructible. Sizes 7in., 10in., 12in. ; choice | 
of colour. | 


* To guard the record from dust, today’s 
practice is to use polythene inner covers on 
the disc itself. We supply polythene-coated 
white paper inners—square envelopes with 
turnover dust flaps; or, if preferred, poly- 
thene film inners, thick or thin grade, curved 
or square base. Inners are available in all 


, standard sizes: special sizes can be made 
Swains DEPT. 14 to order. 
BUCKHURST HILL, 
PAPERCRAFT LTD ESSEX * Samples and quotations upon request. 


Tel. (London) BUC 9151/3 


SOUND TO 
REMEMBER 


LOCKWOOD HIGH QUALITY REPRODUCERS 

ARE STANDARD EQUIPMENT IN ALMOST 

EVERY BROADCASTING & TELEVISION AUTHORITY 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 


MODELS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE FOR DOMESTIC USE 


LOCKWOOD 


ACOUSTIC AND ELECTRONIC “EQUIPMENT 
LOWLANDS ROAD - HARROW - MIDDX ~:~ BYRON 3704 
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20th CENTURY POETRY ON RECORD 
POETS READING 


A series of 7in. discs on which poets read their own poetry. 
No. 1: Edith Sitwell and C. Day Lewis (JEP00C1); No. 2: Robert Graves and Elizabeth 
Jennings (JEP00C2) ; No. 3: Laurie Lee and Christopher Logue (JEPOC17) ; No. 4: George 
Buchanan (just issued, JEPOC25). 


THE JUPITER ANTHOLOGY OF 20th CENTURY POETRY 


Two 12in. discs. Part I (Hardy to Edwin Muir) JUROOA1 
Part II (Eliot to Sidney Keyes) JUROOA2 


CONVERSATION PIECES 


One 12in. disc JUROOAS 
Twelve out of the seventeen poems are by 20th Century poets including Auden, Plomer, 
Tessimond, Graves and Cavafy (tr. Mavrogordato). 


POEMS BY W. B. YEATS 


coupled with 


POEMS FOR SEVERAL VOICES 
One 10in. disc JUROOB2 


JUPITER RECORDINGS LTD. 


188A CLAPHAM HIGH ST., LONDON, S.W.4. Tel. MAC 5686 
Jupiter records are issued in the U.S.A. by FOLKWAYS 
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Che Music Box 


OFFERS 


Discriminating Audiophiles Throughout the World 


A Mail Order Service on all Long Playing Records and Stereo Tapes that is 


unrivalled anywhere 


2a 


OUR UNIQUE PERSONAL SERVICE features ... 


Meticulous inspection of every brand new, 
factory fresh, unplayed record for visible 
imperfections. 


Careful dusting, cleaning and de-staticizing 
of each selected record, which is then en- 
closed in one of our own polyethylene 
sleeves. 


Greatest possible care in packing, ensuring 
that all records reach you in perfect con- 
dition. 


Domestic Orders mailed POST FREE to 
anywhere in the U.S.A. Overseas orders at 
usual parcel post rates. 


Extremely fast shipment to all parts of the 
world. 


All records, on all labels, including the 
following world famous import labels, 
Odeon, Pathé, Electrola, Cantate, Cetra and 
Rococo. Also we can supply, to special 
order, any Long Playing records in the cur- 
rent English Catalogues. 


Personal advice, by a well known authority, 
on all matters pertaining to records and 
tapes. 


All records are sold at the manufacturer’s 
suggested list price only. Cheque or money 


order should accompany your order. Sorry 
34 6 INO (CLOUDS, 


We have a limited number of deleted and 
hard to find records on all labels. Please 
send in your want list. 
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THE MUSIC BOX 


Main Street 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Visits to the BBC Gramophone Library and the BBC Recorded Programmes Library and to the 
factory of EMI Records Ltd. at Hayes, Middlesex, are being arranged following the recent course 
of lectures on The Record Library and its Problems. Anyone who has already made an applica- 
tion will be notified of the dates in due course ; other enquiries should be sent to the Secretary of 
the Institute as soon as possible. It is expected that the visits will take place on weekday after- 
noons during October. 


* 
A grant of £100 for the development of the Institute’s dialect collection has been made for the 
year 1961-2 by the Gilchrist Educational Trust. 

* 
The eminent pianist Frank Merrick, who was a pupil of the famous teacher Leschetizky, has re- 
cently made a number of recordings, and an association has been formed with the object. of 
issuing some of them. Anyone who wishes to obtain the records is invited to write to the Honorary 
Secretary of the Merrick Record Association, 29, Gordon Place, Kensington, W.8. 

* 


The next issue of Recorded Sound (Autumn 1961) will be published in October. 
x 


As already announced, the Institute will be closed for staff holidays from August 5th to 21st (both 
dates inclusive). 
* 


The Institute is not responsible for the views expressed by contributors. 
* 


Recorded Sound is sent to anyone who enrols as a Friend of the Institute (minimum annual sub- 
scription, one guinea : $3.50). Single copies, 7/-: $1.00. 

All communications should be sent to the Secretary, British Institute of Recorded Sound, 38, 
Russell Square, London W.C.1 (MUSeum 4507). 


©The British Institute of Recorded Sound (limited by guarantec) 1961, except : 


Censorship and Spoken Literature 
© Aldous Huxley, 1961 


Einstein : 
©The Public Trustee and the Society of Authors, 1961 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
RECORDED SOUND 


(limited by guarantee) 


President: Viscount Esher, G.B.E. 
Secretary: Patrick Saul 


The principal object of the Institute is to preserve for posterity sound 
recordings of all kinds—including music of all countries and periods; literature 
and drama; language and dialect; speeches and historical events; and the 
sounds of animals—and to serve as a centre for their study. 


The Institute arranges lectures and recitals, and acts as a centre for 
information and documentation; its library contains books and periodicals in 
many languages and printed matter relating to records, including catalogues 
issued by record companies. 


* 


It is a non-profit-making company limited by guarantee and is recognised 
by the Minister of Education and Inland Revenue as an educational charity. 
It has received financial help from the Arts Council of Great Britain, the 
London County Council, the Pilgrim Trust, the Charles Henry Foyle Trust 
of Birmingham and the Sir Ernest Cassel Educational Trust. 


Support is also given by individual subscribers who enrol as Friends of 
the Institute (minimum annual subscription, one guinea or $3.50). 


* 


The public has responded generously to the Institute’s appeal for 
records to help in building up a national collection, and the average rate of 
intake is about 1,000 records each month. The collection is nevertheless very 
incomplete, and offers of records of all kinds are welcome. 


* 


Hours of opening are from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Mondays to Fridays). 
Appointments may be made to hear records during these hours; also by 
special arrangement, during the evening until 10 p.m. 


* 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, British Institute of 
Recorded Sound, 38 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 (MUSeum 4507). 


Recorded Literature and Drama 


In Wao LAMBERT 


SPEAK this evening as an enthusiastic 

listener to records of the spoken word, 
rather than as an expert. I am no historian and 
certainly not a discographer ; I shall devote my 
time to an attempt to explain and illustrate the 
reasons for my enthusiasm for the sound re- 
cording in relation to literature. 


Though naturally it hardly compares with the 
output of music, there has been a flood of re- 
cords of the spoken word during the last few 
years which has been overwhelming, even in 
this country, which is backward compared with 
France or the United States. There is neverthe- 
less a lack of status, and even a lack of public 
awareness of the existence of these records 
which I find puzzling: I review records of 
literature and drama in The Sunday Times and 
[ also broadcast about them from time to time. 
I get a great many letters from enthusiastic 
people, ninety per cent. of whom clearly became 
aware of the very existence of these records only 
when they read the review or heard the broad- 
cast which led them to write their letter. 


I cannot say that I am altogether surprised ; 
[ have often wondered why the record com- 
panies — and particularly the larger record 
sompanies—bother to make records of litera- 
ture and drama at all; having made them, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred they ap- 
yarently lose interest in them and make no 
sffort to publicise them ; they miss, for example, 
sropitious moments when the subjects of the 
‘ecords chance to be before the public eye. 
[hey make them, and then in many cases seem 


merely to store them away. I cannot conceive 
why EMI, for instance, should have sent Alan 
Dent across to Dublin to supervise recordings 
of Siobhan McKenna and Cyril Cusack in The 
Playboy of the Western World and Juno and 
the Paycock, and then hardly troubled to issue 
them. You can get them if you order them as 
if they were a special kind of high-grade por- 
celain or something of the kind, but the fact 
that they exist has never been made known 
to the public at large. Yet the public at large is 
capable, as I know from the letters which I 
receive, of enjoying them and finding them 
satisfying. I am constantly being asked to give 
the most elementary information such as cata- 
logue numbers, perhaps of records which I re- 
ferred to in an article or broadcast months be- 
fore ; so the attitude and publicity policy of the 
companies remains a mystery to me. 


The smaller companies, whether they be 
subsidiaries of the larger companies or not, are 
doing now, in Britain, some splendid work, but 
even so I suppose only a fraction of the records 
issued here actually originate in this country. 
It is left for example to an American company 
to send a young man over here to go down to 
Twickenham to record Walter de la Mare, and 
then to take the recording back to America, 
whence it is imported into this country! This 
is very nice, of course, but why nobody here 
thought of it I cannot imagine. But I must not 
remain side-tracked on this King Charles’s head 
of mine, and I want now to explain some of the 
reasons for my particular enthusiasm. 


(Lecture given at the Institute on February 15th, 1961} (Abridged) 
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One is the value of the records as—I am sorry 
for the confusion but I see no way round it— 
historical records in, therefore, two senses of 
the word. There is the simple historical thrill— 
to me at any rate—of hearing the voices of the 
great from the past. Of course in the early days 
of recording they more or less started off with 
the spoken word, and they were alive to the 
interest and importance of recording their great 
men, with a special bias towards poets—Tenny- 
son, Browning and so on—and a certain num- 
ber of actors—such as Irving, Bernhardt and 
Tree. There followed an era of comic mono- 
logue, which fills page after page of the early 
record catalogues. Sometimes the monologue 
was simply the party piece raised to the nth 
degree. And there, quite apart from the ques- 
tion of the voices of the great, we come upon 
another facet of the historical value of these 
records—as an aspect of social history. For 
example, the first record from which I propose 
to quote this evening is of a kind which I[ think 
it safe to say could not be made today, partly 
because there are very few people technically 
good enough to make it. 


Canon Fleming — that in itself is odd, that 
we should have a canon of the established 
church who is also an entertainer on gramo- 
phone records—recites on this record a poem 
by Poe called The Bells. 


We must not under-estimate Canon Fleming’s 
abilities as a speaker in the manner of his time, 
which is not perhaps quite our manner, al- 
though I sometimes think that we are getting 
back to it nowadays after the relative dessica- 
tion of the 1930s. This aspect of the spoken 
word as a part of social history seems to me to 
be of enormous interest ; most of the recorded 
examples of speech from the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century are the voices of poets 
and actors — apart from some politicians, of 
course—and I think we must agree that they 
used their voices with a great deal more full- 
bloodedness then. This characteristic almost 
certainly applied to the speech of the population 
as a whole : there— was a sort of vulgarity or, 
to use another word for what is really the same 
thing, vitality about most of the speaking of 
that time which in many ways I envy and enjoy 
whenever I catch an echo of it. 


RECORDED SOUND 


Whether or not our most admired records of 
today will seem as comic as Canon Fleming’s 
The Bells does today I don’t know. Of course 
it seems impossible to us, that Gielgud in 
Hamlet should ever come to sound comic ; but 
only time can tell. 


So much, as far as I am concerned, for the 
historical value of these records. 


My second reason for enthusiasm is the part 
that the use of records of the kind can play in 
education, and I am thinking particularly of 
schools. A foreign language record will be of 
obvious use in a school which does not employ 
a teacher of the same nationality as the language 
which is being taught. I think that spoken re- 
cords if well chosen can help in doing two other 
things for schools: they can enliven an other- 
wise tedious lesson and they can also help to 
remove that old accusation which I think still 
exists—the ruining of Shakespeare for a child 
for life by forcing him to plough through it at 
school. 


Even though I have certain reservations about 
practically all the Shakespeare records now 
available, it seems to me that they are likely to 
be a great improvement on anything which the 
master or even the pupils can produce them- 
selves. Not that I think that children should 
not do their own reading aloud, but here we 
come up against another facet of the British 
character, or personality, or whatever you like 
to call it, that can only be dispelled by famili- 
arity. One would think that in the development 
of personality the proper use of the voice in 
speaking might be considered as much a part of 
a full man or woman as the proper use of the 
feet in football, or the bat in cricket and the 
hockey stick on the hockey field. In point of 
fact, as everybody knows, this is not the case. 
The proper use of the voice is not considered 
at all, and most English people to this day be- 
come extremely inhibited when required to do 
more than mutter to their next door neighbour. 


I believe that, if records are habitually em- 
ployed in classes, not only will children come 
to enjoy and understand and absorb more 
poetry, but they will in fact unconsciously learn 
to express themselves better with their own 
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Recorded Literature and Drama 


voices. | know that there is a dreadful stigma 
attached to “reciting ’’—which goes with the 
word ‘‘elocution”’ and so on—but I have my- 
self seen a couple of hundred schoolboys 
herded into a room and compelled to listen to 
a woman reciting verse to them for an hour, and 
I could not fail to observe that once they got 
used to the idea they listened in pin drop silence 
with great attention and evident enjoyment. 
They were not even afraid to laugh when 
laughter was called for, a thing which English 
audiences very rapidly learn not to do, as you 
must be aware if you go to the opera or to con- 
certs : people sit in the Festival Hall listening 
to the most light-hearted Haydn Symphony as 
if they were attending a funeral service. I do 
not suggest that they should laugh aloud, but 
from their long and solemn faces it is clear that 
unless what they are hearing is carefully labelled 
** Funny ”’ English audiences, whether gathered 
in the classroom, the theatre or the concert hall, 
consider themselves as congregations. 


A proper free and easy, casual use of these 
records in schools will I think help to break 
down this lamentable attitude. 


My third reason for enthusiasm is simple 
pleasure ; but of course the pleasure is not so 
simple. It is in fact extremely complex, and 
when one takes the three separate divisions of 
the spoken word which are recorded it becomes 
more complex still. 


I leave out of consideration, although they 
aspire sometimes to the condition of literature, 
records of speeches, public events, and so on. 
There is a rather grim sort of record, such as 
one which has recently come out on which Lord 
Boothby links the utterances of a number of 
European statesmen on the subject of a United 
Europe. In the same category are the records 
in which Mrs. Roosevelt states her views on a 
variety of subjects and those of Budget Speeches 
by dead Chancellors of the Exchequer — a 
gramophonic fashion some forty or fifty years 
ago. 


The three main categories, then, in which the 
spoken word is recorded are drama, prose and 
verse. Of these drama seems to me to be beset 
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with problems, for the actor, for the producer 
and for the listener, though recorded drama 
may be a half way house between those who 
whole-heartedly enjoy going to the theatre with 
all the imperfections of physical conditions and 
performances, and those who prefer to read 
Shakespeare in the study. I think Lamb was 
one of the first in the field with this notion and 
Logan Pearsall Smith said that no tragedy was 
so great as that of seeing a Shakespeare 
tragedy performed in the theatre. The gramo- 
phone does half the work for us and the rest 
I suppose we supply with our mind’s eye. The 
problems involved in recording drama include 
positioning—to some extent this can I think 
be improved by stereophonic sound—and the 
simple question, as I should have thought it, 
of differentiating between voices; this has not 
been solved at all and, indeed, no one seems 
to make the slightest effort to solve it. With 
great respect to the Marlowe Society’s Shakes- 
peare records especially the earlier volumes, one 
really had no idea who was who in a play like 
Troilus and Cressida. That aural differentiation 
is not impossible I had demonstrated to me the 
other day by a BBC broadcast of a play by 
Harold Pinter containing three male characters, 
all of whom were perfectly distinguishable from 
one another. 


In my experience of recorded drama there 
is another problem which is never solved, and 
which I think may be insoluble. This is the fact 
that quick exchanges never come off unless you 
can see the people making them. The parts of 
plays which do succeed when heard and not 
seen are the big speeches—the ‘“‘ arias ”’, which 
make their own effect. 


Going on to the second category, prose, we 
find that prose narrative bristles with difficulties. 
I know nothing, nothing at all, which will send 
the most willing listener to sleep sooner than 
the average unbroken prose narrative. Looking 
into the reasons for this soporific effect I found 
that what I would call a non-visual prose style 
was the one which sent people to sleep and that 
the more exuberant the prose the less likely they 
were to doze. Defoe always seems to me a 
strong, vigorous, powerful, prose-writer and an 
excellent teller of a tale, even if he takes his 
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time ; but I find that Siobhan McKenna’s re- 
cording from Moll Flanders sends people to 
sleep very quickly, though that may be some- 
thing to do with her rather restrained cockney 
which does not seem to come very easily from 
those Irish lips. Even Redgrave, in Gulliver's 
Travels, cannot make the same effect as, for 
instance, Emlyn Williams can, reading prose— 
fairly straight but with plenty of dramatised 
dialogue—from Dickens. Here we are moving 
in a slightly different dimension: there is 
however a great deal of English prose which 
clearly lends itself to speaking in ways which 
we don’t think of—the kind of English prose 
which we have, to a great extent, I think, given 
up reading on the grounds that it is too diffi- 
cult. And this is one of the mistakes which I 
shall enlarge on later in which, to my mind, 
hearing the words spoken aloud can make all 
the difference in the world. There is—as you 
may know—something called the Cambridge 
Anthology of English Prose—five records and 
a great deal of prose read by a number of 
anonymous readers, and it interests me to see 
what among these records is soporific and what 
is not. What I find is soporific is the plain, the 
not specially varnished, however muscular, 
prose. Gibbon and Burke are hopeless : I could 
not even keep awake myself, let alone expect 
my friends to do so, although I often read both 
these authors with enormous pleasure. Now, 
going back to the infinitely more fanciful, more 
decorated, more intricate prose of the seven- 
teenth century, one finds that when it is spoken 
by somebody who knows what he is about it 
springs to life: one sees as it were the archi- 
tecture—baroque, rococo it may be. When it is 
spoken by somebody who can control the 
flourishes and decorations, the parentheses, then 
one has before one what, in our state of 
fatigued, far too quick reading, we tend to lose 
sight of completely. 


There is one piece which I am going to play 
to you which is not rococo by any means, but 
that builds up a marvellous architectural span of 
a sentence, which J think the reader on the re- 
cord manages pretty well and which, ten to one, 
we ourselves would lose the force of, if we were 
reading it silently to ourselves. It is a sermon— 
written, of course, to be spoken—preached by 
John Donne in St. Paul’s Cathedral.? 
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I have now, as you will observe, got on to the 
subject for things which I think are made vastly 
easier or more effective when spoken for us, 
partly because of their own natures, partly be- 
cause of our own shortcomings—you must for- 
give me if I assume that my short-comings are 
also yours. It is when I hear things of this kind, 
intended to be heard spoken aloud as that 
Donne sermon was, that my personal pleasure in 
recorded speech, and my impression of its ex- 
treme usefulness, becomes strongest. 


That was an example of pretty ornate prose 
of a kind which most people nowadays don’t 
find at all easy to read but which I think they 
could easily be persuaded to listen to—in fact 
I know they could. I don’t suppose many 
people who attend church services today often 
get a sermon of quite that quality, but if they 
did they would sit up a lot more; and, if they 
knew what they were entitled to, then they might 
ask for it a little more forcefully. 


Another sort of difficult prose, far more diffi- 
cult than the sort which is simply extremely 
complex in its organisation in terms of regular 
syntax, is the sort in which we converge upon 
music. The outstanding example of this kind 
of prose was that of a musician, James Joyce. 
Here we come up against a complication. We 
know that Joyce read his own works aloud ex- 
tremely well and we also know that a great 
many people passionately uphold the view that 
really Finnegans Wake can only be appreciated 
properly when you hear it. This I personally 
do not believe, because I think far too many of 
Joyce’s effects are in fact visual effects, far too 
many of his puns are visual puns and, if it 
comes to that, far too many of his puns that 
are not visual puns in fact flash past so quickly 
and so frequently that when one is listening to 
them it is very difficult to take them all in: 
while one is still working out the pun before 
last Joyee has gone on to other things. All the 
same, if we find his prose on the printed page 
utterly incomprehensible, utterly discouraging, 
and are totally at a loss to understand what 
other people seem able to get out of it, then 
I think if we listen to it read aloud we may 
perhaps get a little nearer the mark and be en- 
couraged to persevere for ourselves.® 
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The musical qualities of that are not to be 
denied, are they ? The soft-grained Irish tenor 
voice and the instinctive command of the 
rhythm of the piece make their own sensuous 
effect, whether or not one follows the gist of 
what was being said. Here now is roughly the 
same passage spoken by Siobhan McKenna.‘ 


I think myself that Miss McKenna gets the 
worst of both worlds on the whole, whether she 
is reading verse or prose. One is conscious of 
the actress at work, without being sufficiently 
excited by the spectacle of an actress at work— 
if I may use the word “ Spectacle’ in speaking 
of sound without vision. 


Now this of kind excitement I regard as 
legitimate: I do not much believe in the 
solemn business of the actor getting between 
the poet and his work. There are occasions 
when one thinks otherwise, but on the whole I 
think this kind of purism much overdone, with 
disastrous results. 


But Siobhan McKenna, although she has not 
got the automatic identification of Joyce with 
his own character, has a certain rhythmic 
vivacity which is a good deal more, I dare say, 
than most of us could bring to this sort of 
prose when we sit quietly in our chairs reading. 
We might of course try reading it aloud, to the 
consternation of the rest of the household, but 
it really does need either great gifts or a great 
deal of practice. Intricately constructed prose, 
difficult to read, is wonderful when it is 
brought to life by being spoken ; and when we 
hear it we are, I should say, encouraged rather 
than discouraged—we are prodded into trying 
to do a little better ourselves. 


Let us now turn to another sort of spoken 
literature—verse this time, and of a kind which 
I imagine people have almost stopped reading. 
In this case the poet is Browning, a poet whom 
I find extremely difficult to read on the printed 
page because there are so many dashes, ex- 
clamation marks and so on that I get mental 
hiccups as I go along, and lose heart. Some- 
times I am unable to follow what is happening 
at all, just as I am too short-winded mentally 
to pick my way through a great deal of 
Shelley. In the case of Shelley I cannot easily 
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follow the sense and get tired at last of making 
the effort. If I have a good actor to make this 
effort for me then it is another matter entirely ; 
and it is the same with Browning. On this 
record, at any rate, there is an actor, a very 
actor-ish actor, reading Browning. Of course 
he is reading a dramatic, characterised mono- 
logue. Andrea del Sarto is, I think, a very fine 
poem ; but I never got to grips with it quite so 
well until I heard James Mason reading it.® 


Poor man! He knows he’s not in the first rank 
as an artist, he knows his wife is only waiting 
to slip away to her lover—a melancholy situa- 
tion in the Florentine twilight. I think that this 
poem is beautifully handled by Mason in a 
way which makes all clear, much clearer than 
it is likely to be to most people on the printed 


page. 


I want now to say a few words about the 
whole question of accepting the idea that the 
spoken word can be listened to in itself and for 
itself, an idea which though doubtless 
accepted by my present audience, is not 
shared by the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of these islands. 


Nevertheless, there is an increasing willing- 
ness to use our ears, and in the theatre 
audiences are well ahead of actors in this re- 
spect. Most actors on the British stage today 
seem totally unable to use their ears, indeed 
they are not trained to do so—but those few 
with fairly sensitive ears tend to set up, as you 
may have noticed, one-man entertainments of 
their own—Sir John Gielgud, Emlyn Williams, 
Micheal MacLiammédir, for example, who have 
specialised in the use of the voice, by which I 
do not necessarily mean the voice beautiful. 


The popular success of these entertainments 
is I think an indication of the increasing 
willingness I mentioned above, of the public 
to accept the idea of the spoken word as some- 
thing of value in itself. 


The pleasure of listening to recordings of the 
spoken word (and what I say of recordings 
applies equally to verse or prose spoken aloud 
unrecorded—the fact that it is in permanent 
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form is just our good luck) are several, then : 
sensuous or intellectual or—the two com- 
bined—esthetic. There are auxiliary pleasures 
which are specifically made possible by the 
medium of recording—for instance com- 
parison. This can become a source of con- 
fusion and trial both to the ordinary listener 
and to the critic—there are I believe no less 
than a dozen records available in this country 
of Wordsworth’s sonnet Upon Westminster 
Bridge and I had thought of passing our time 
by playing them all to you and asking you to 
vote on which you thought the best. 


However, comparisons are not only fun as 
an exercise of personal judgment ; they can by 
a kind of cross-fertilisation enlighten one, I 
think, on a good many questions, so that one 
can feel and see and hear things which will re- 
main unnoticed with a single version, how- 
ever good it may be. 


We heard two voices speaking a passage from 
Joyce’s Finnegans Wake. Here is another Irish- 
man and, in case you are not all familiar with 
it already, I will play a little prose introduction 
which Yeats speaks before his reading of what 
he himself rather ruefully calls his best-known 
poem, The Lake Isle of Innisfree.® 


Yeats made another recording of the same 
poem five years late: in which he applied his 
own theories even more wholeheartedly. He 
had a number of theories about verse-speaking : 
he wanted a kind of intoning and I don’t really 
think he was very well equipped to express 
himself in his own style. But that crackly old 
voice is one which we certainly would not be 
without, and it is part of the historical value of 
a record like that. It is in contrast to readings 
on the other side of the same record by a man 
who, to my mind, reads certain kinds of verse 
better than anyone else alive today, though it 
is I know felt to be rather strong meat by 
some Michéal MacLiamméir reads a sideful of 
Yeats poems with what I believe to be the sort 
of fervour which they need and with a good 
deal more inflection than perhaps Yeats him- 
self would wholly approve, and certainly a 
great deal more emotion than those who direct 
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the verse-speaking at the BBC would ever 
allow. 


You know there is one unfortunate poet— 
whose name I cannot remember—who went 
along to broadcast some of his own verse and 
who was told by the producer that he must 
‘tone it down”. It was his own poem and if 
he wanted to read it with enthusiasm, with 
violence, one would have thought he would have 
been allowed to do so; but no, he had to con- 
strain himself, as best he could, into the 
strait-jacket of an eloquent monotone. Now 
MacLiammdoir may, for some of you, go too 
far, but he doesn’t by any means go too far for 
me and I am now going to play, certainly for 
my own pleasure and I hope also for yours, his 
recording—not of Innisfree, which is not on 
the record—but of The Song of Wandering 
Aengus." 


Other sorts of comparison illustrate other 
problems. The suggestion that the professional 
gets between the poet and his work is the one 
which is perhaps most frequently hawked 
around: I remember some years ago hearing 
on the Third Programme a fascinating short 
programme in which a poet read a poem of his 
own, then an actor read it, then they discussed 
their readings. This was, to me, of enormous 
interest, though I could not always understand 
what either was talking about. If boiled down, I 
think the conclusion was that the poet said : 
“T think you’re rather too emotional, old boy ” 
and the actor said: “I think you’re a bit flat, 
old man”. Here however, in this next pair of 
records, the situation is reversed and we can 
see, if we stop to think about it, one of the 
problems which the professional is in fact up 
against. Because of course he cannot, he dare 
not, do things which the poet himself can do 
and get away with, with perfect propriety, not 
only because he is a poet speaking his own 
words but because he is creating beauty by the 
way in which he chooses to do it. 


Let us hear a poem of Walter de la Mare’s 
read first of all by Christopher Hassell, who is 
not an actor but a poet and a professional verse- 
reader, and who takes Walter de la Mare’s 
poem and gives it a straightforward reading, 
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calculated I am sure to get as little as possible 
between the poet and his words.® 


That is a little bit ‘“‘ poetry voice” I think, 
but all the same Hassell is not really trying to 
do anything with the poem or sell himself with 
it. Imagine what we should feel if any pro- 
fessional reader tried in any way to characterise 
the poem as Walter de la Mare himself can 
obviously do quite legitimately without trying ! ® 


I find that very touching and moving and 
splendid and, as I said before, I feel very cross 
when I think that it was left to an American to 
come all the way across the Atlantic to have 
that recording made. 


Poets themselves reading their own verse can 
provide other comparisons of a quite striking 
kind. Needless to say I could not consider re- 
cordings of this nature without some reference 
to the man who started off the recent boom— 
in more senses than one—in this type of work. 
Naturally I mean Dylan Thomas, and if we con- 
sider his work alongside that of another poet of 
quite a different kind, we shall find that con- 
siderable mental agility is called for: their 
aims are very different and so are their methods, 
though both are, I think, equally legitimate. 
Which we respond to most seems to me to be 
almost entirely a matter of personal tempera- 
ment.?® 1? 


I want now to conduct a small experiment 
with a record which is of considerable interest 
to me for various reasons: one, because I 
think it is funny, intentionally funny, of course ; 
secondly, because it has thrown considerable 
light upon something which had puzzled me 
for some time. The young American actor, Hal 
Holroyd, who gets himself up as Mark Twain 
rather as Emlyn Williams gets himself up as 
Dickens, gives a version of one of the readings 
in public which Mark Twain himself used to 
give ; a lot of light cleared when I heard this 
record because I had for years scratched my 
head about Mark Twain, recognising that Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn were splendid 
stuff but remaining totally unable to recognise 
Mark Twain as the great humorist his reputa- 
tion proclaims him to be. 
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I could not understand why he was thought 
to rise in most of his work above a dismal 
facetiousness which was not only not funny but 
deeply depressing. Suddenly, on listening to this 
record, I realised what the reason was. This 
humour was essentially, whether it first 
appeared in print or not, a humour which 
sprang directly from the old man on the bench 
in the sun telling a story on the village green 
or on the quayside of a small seaside town. I 
could recognise the build-up, the half-joke 
which attracts attention, the little extra joke 
which gets the snigger, then the turn of phrase 
which gets the laugh, the seeming anti-climax, 
and finally the pay-off. Here was in fact a 
prose which was not really designed to be 
read at all, which from the depths of the 
author’s personality, from his whole back- 
ground, came from a tradition of verbal story- 
telling. I think this applies a good deal to much 
Irish prose. And when I heard this record I 
was also made to think of certain problems of 
performance. In reading verse or prose one 
has always in mind whether one is reading to 
a few friends round the fireside or to a hall 
full of people. John Wain in The Observer the 
other day drew attention to William Empson’s 
variations of method for the two different sets 
of circumstances, and this is to my mind one of 
the cruxes of the thing. There are certain kinds 
of reading and certain kinds of poems as well, 
which can go down equally well done in exactly 
the same way whether in a hall or at the fire- 
side. This does not apply to some sorts of 
prose and, least of all, to the Mark Twain 
example which I am going to play for you. 
This was recorded during an actual perform- 
ance with an audience laughing and I must 
admit I await with a certain curiosity to see 
whether, when I play a little bit of this record— 
which incidentally though written about seventy 
years ago might, it seems to me, to have been 
written equally well by Mr. N. F. Simpson 
yesterday—(a) you laugh at all and (b) if so, 
you laugh in the same places as the audience on 
the record. 


The extract occurrs at the point where Mark 
Twain has been to Honolulu as a journalist, 
fails to get a story because he spends his time 
watching bathing beauties, comes back to San 
Francisco and, finding himself out of a job, 
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takes to going round lectures since when, he 
says, he has never had to do a day’s work! 
Not my experience of lecturing, but then I have 
not got Mark Twain’s experience and lecture 
but once a year ! 

In the course of his lecture travels, Mark 
Twain explains, he keeps coming up against 


1The Bells (Poe)—Canon Fleming. HMV 1356. 
2Sermon (John Donne). Argo RG 103. 
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that menace, to my interest apparently as much 
a menace then as now, the interviewer.** 


Curious, but its the same the whole world 
over. It seems from your response that in 
America they laugh in just the same places as 
they do in London, or vice versa ! 


8Finnegans Wake—Anna Livia Plurabelle (Joyce)—James Joyce. Orthological Institute. 
4Finnegans Wake—Anna Livia Plurabelle (Joyce)—Siobhan McKenna. Caedmon TC 1089. 
5Andrea del Sarto (Browning)—James Mason. Caedmon TC 1048. 

6The Lake Isle of Innisfree (Yeats)—W. B. Yeats. Argo RG 182. 

1The Song of Wandering Aingus (Yeats)— Micheal MacLiammdir. Argo RG 182. 

8All that’s past (Walter de la Mare)—Christopher Hassell. Jupiter JUR.OOA 1. 

9All that’s past (Walter de la Mare)—Walter de la Mare. Caedmon TC 1064. 

10Ballad of the long legged bait (Dylan Thomas)—Dylan Thomas. Caedmon TC 1002. 
11Sheep-dog trials (Cecil Day Lewis)—Cecil Day Lewis. Caedmon TCE 124. 

12M y encounter with an interviewer (Mark Twain)—Hal Holbrook. Philips ABL 3316. 
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EACEFULLY coexisting, two forms of 

censorship are at work in the world today. 
In the totalitarian countries there is political 
censorship, deliberately enforced by the ruling 
oligarchy and its executive agencies. In the 
democratic countries there is no political cen- 
sorship, except in regard to military secrets. In- 
stead, we have economic censorship, which is 
being enforced, unintentionally and blindly, by 
the steady rise in the cost of producing books, 
plays and films. 


Under totalitarianism, purposeful censorship 
goes hand in hand with purposeful, one-direc- 
tional propaganda. Facts, ideas and attitudes, 
agreeable to the ruling oligarchy, are constantly 
harped upon and inculcated. Attitudes, ideas 
and facts, of which the ruling oligarchy dis- 
approves, are either condemned or, more often, 
ignored, as though they did not exist. In the 
moulding of public opinion sustained, system- 
atic silence is at least as effective as systematic- 
ally reiterated speech. 


Where the government is democratic, speech 
and silence, propaganda and censorship are not 
prescribed by any single will. They simply 
happen under the influence of economic pres- 
sures and as a diversity of conflicting wills and 
interests may decide. These conflicting wills and 
interests are of several kinds — philosophical, 
religious, political and, above all, commercial. 


For every thousand words of printed or spoken 
commercial propaganda, we are treated to, 
possibly, one word of philosophical, ten of re- 
ligious and fifty to a hundred words of political 
propaganda. And not only does money speak ; 
it also imposes silence. Philosophers have no 
power of direct censorship, and politicians not 
much, except in the military field. Clergymen, 
it is true, have been able to compel the manu- 
facturers of mass entertainment (but, fortun- 
ately, not the producers of books and plays) to 
conform to a curious little code of religious re- 
spectability and sexual make-believe. But the 
great silencer, the muffler attached to every 
channel of intellectual and artistic expression, 
is money. No evil dictator has willed this cen- 
sorship. It has come about automatically and 
by accident. But, though unintentional, it is 
nonetheless effective and nonetheless harmful. 
What is the nature of this economic censorship 
and what can we do about it? 


Twenty years ago a sale of two thousand 
copies was enough to recoup an American pub- 
lisher for the costs of producing a book. Above 
that point, he was making a profit. In the coun- 
tries of Western Europe the break-even point 
was still lower, and publishers found themselves 
earning money after a sale of only fifteen or 
even twelve hundred copies. Today an Ameri- 
can publisher cannot break even on a sale of 
less than about seven thousand copies. In 
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Western Europe the critical figure is slightly 
lower, but still at least three timcs what it used 
to be before the Second World War. The price 
of books has, of course, been considerably in- 
creased in recent years. Whether it can be in- 
creased much further seems doubtful. People 
will cheerfully pay four or five times as much 
as they used to pay for a dinner at their favour- 
ite restaurant ; but they will not pay more than 
about twice, or two and a half times, as much 
as they used to pay for a good book by their 
favourite author. Sales resistance begins at two 
hundred per cent. of pre-war prices, but pro- 
duction costs stand at three hundred per cent. 
Profit can be made only when sales are sub- 
stantial. Books are therefore subjected to an 
ever more rigorous ordeal of economic selec- 
tion. It is becoming increasingly difficult for any 
work which lacks the obvious earmarks of pop- 
ularity to get published. 


An analogous situation exists in the theatre 
and the motion-picture industry. To stage the 
most modest play on Broadway costs about 
seventy thousand dollars, and from ten to 
twenty times that amount is needed for the pro- 
duction of a not very spectacular movie. Prices 
of admission have not risen proportionately to 
costs of production. If a profit is to be made, 
there must be longer runs and larger audiences 
than in the past. Whatever its intrinsic merit, 
the worst seller has no chance of being staged 
or screened, at any rate on Broadway or in 
Hollywood. In Western Europe the situation is 
somewhat better—but still bad enough to justify 
the gravest misgivings for the future. 


The new economic censorship is directed, as 
we have seen, against any book unlikely to sell 
seven thousand copies or more, any play un- 
likely to fill a theatre for at least three or four 
months, any movie unlikely to ‘ pack them in’ 
to the tune of several millions. 


The exponents of Communism and Moral 
Rearmament are agreed on one point—the pri- 
mary importance of the theatre as an instru- 
ment of propaganda. Behind the Iron Curtain 
ideologically correct plays are used as 
weapons in the Cold War, while for their cam- 
paigns, the Moral Rearmers have a whole ar- 
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senal of Christian Oklahomas and ethical Cats 
on Hot Tin Roofs. Whether the drama is really 
as effective in moulding opinion as Dr. Buch- 
man and the Russians believe, it is hard indeed 
to say. Personally I doubt it. People go to the 
theatre in order to have their emotions excited 
and, when the excitement has lasted long 
enough, cathartically appeased. The excitement 
and the appeasement make up a single self-con- 
tained experience, having little or no relevance 
to the non-emotional aspects of the spectator’s 
life. Voltaire, for example, was the author of a 
number of tragedies, highly esteemed in their 
day ; but it was by his pamphlets, his meta- 
physical treatises, his articles in the Encyclo- 
pedia that he left his mark on the world. 


Whether deliberate or unintentional, cen- 
sorship is always undesirable. There are, how- 
ever, certain fields in which it does less damage 
than in others. As a medium for conveying im- 
portant information and expounding significant 
ideas, the drama is not so effective as the essay, 
the treatise or even the fictional narrative with 
digressions. Consequently the prevailing 
economic censorship of plays, movies and tele- 
vision shows is not so serious a matter as the 
corresponding censorship of books and periodi- 
cals. 


Economic censorship can be circumvented in 
a number of ways. The simplest and most ob- 
vious method is the granting of a subsidy. The 
subsidy may be provided by the author—if he 
is rich enough. Or by the publishers—if they 
care sufficiently for worst-selling artistic merit or 
unpopular notions, and if they have had enough 
luck with the Book Clubs or possess a large 
enough captive audience for their text-books to 
be able to implement their good intentions. Al- 
ternatively the subsidy may come from some 
Foundation, whose directors regard it as part 
of their duty to encourage literary experimenta- 
tion and the dissemination of unpopular ideas. 
Finally the money may, conceivably, be put up 
by a commercial sponsor, who is ready to take 
the risk of having his advertisements associated 
with an obscure, unorthodox and worst-selling 
piece of literature. As a general rule, of course, 
commercial sponsorship is forthcoming only for 
the work which has the least need of it. To 
those who have popularity shall be given the 
princely largesse of the advertising agencies. 
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From those who have it not shall be taken away 
all hope of ever getting published. 


At the present time most of the serious 
monthlies and quarterlies of the democratic 
West are subsidized. The censorship imposed by 
rising costs is so effective that, if there were no 
‘angels ’, there would be no worst-selling litera- 
ture to leaven the enormous lump of intellectual 
and artistic conformity. But angelic interven- 
tion on the part of rich individuals or Founda- 
tions offers only a partial and not entirely satis- 
factory solution to the problem of economic 
censorship. It would be far better for all con- 
cerned if the business of publishing could be 
made self-supporting, or as nearly self-support- 
ing as it used to be in the not-too-distant past. 
The problem here is primarily technical. How 
can books be produced so cheaply as to war- 
rant the publication of a worst-seller ? 


Typesetting, even in its most highly mechan- 
ized form, is a slow and very costly procedure. 
Some day, it may be, a much cheaper photo- 
graphic alternative to typesetting may be de- 
veloped. At present the available alternatives 
are almost as expensive as typesetting and their 
general adoption would help hardly at all to 
solve the problems of economic censorship. 


But if publishers can no longer afford to 
manufacture and distribute worst sellers, why 
shouldn’t the job be done by the authors? In 
the Middle Ages an author had no choice in 
the matter; he had to be his own publisher. 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, for example, made 
manuscript copies of their own writings and 
even found time, between books, to make copies 
of works by classical authors. Thanks to the 
typewriter and the duplicating machine, a 
writer can now quite easily make hundreds of 
copies of his book. From carpentry, plumbing 
and electronics, the ‘ do-it-yourself” movement 
is bound to pass, as the economic censorship 
becomes more and more rigorous, to book pro- 
duction and publishing. School magazines and 
the journals of small, impecunious scientific 
associations are already being published in this 
‘ do-it-yourself’ way. Within a few years we 
may expect to see co-operative societies of un- 
popular authors, mimeographing their works 
and selling them by mail to the select few who 
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take an interest in artistic experimentation and 
are not afraid of ‘dangerous thoughts ’. 


Modern technology has _ resuscitated the 
the author-scribe. Carrying us a stage further 
back in the history of culture, it is now in pro- 
cess of rescuing from oblivion the Homeric 
author-bard and the wandering minstrel of the 
Middle Ages. Members of these now-extinct 
species were to be met with, in the English 
countryside, as late as the seventeenth century. 
‘When I was a boy,’ writes John Aubrey, who 
was born in 1625, ‘every Gentleman almost 
kept a Harper in his house.’ Harpers made a 
certain amount of music ; but their main func- 
tion was to intone from memory those inter- 
minable ballads, in which the most striking 
events of remote and recent history had been 
recorded, sometimes by the harpers themselves 
—for ‘some of them,’ Aubrey tells us, ‘ could 
versify.” In Catholic monasteries there were no 
harpers ; but at every meal one of the brethren 
read aloud something edifying from the Lives 
of the Saints or the works of the Church 
Fathers. 


The modern hostess would do well to take a 
tip from St. Benedict. How pleasant even the 
most drearily uncongenial dinner party would 
be if we could cut out the small talk and listen 
to a reading from some intelligent book! And 
this, precisely, is what modern technology has 
made physically possible and what its further 
advance will make economically feasible to an 
ever-increasing extent. For the blind, there 
exists already a whole library of talking books, 
which can be played on a phonograph. These 
talking books are not available to members of 
the general public, who must be content with 
the score or two of readings listed, at exhorbi- 
tantly high prices, in the record catalogues. If 
the Homeric bard is to be called back to life, 
if the minstrel and monastic lector are to be 
restored to the position they should never have 
lost, we must find a way of selling the spoken 
word at a cheaper rate. Technically the prob- 
lem can be solved without the slightest diffi- 
culty. It is merely a matter of reducing the 
speed at which records are made to revolve. At 
least one company manufactures phonographs 
with turn-tables which can be run at half the 
speed of the conventional record player. And 
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this is not the lowest speed at which the speak- 
ing voice can be adequately reproduced. With 
a good needle one can get satisfactory speech 
recording at eight or even six revolutions a min- 
ute. At this rate it would be possible to make a 
pressing of a fair-sized book on two twelve- 
inch records. 


In time, no doubt, tape recorders and the 
actual tapes themselves will be drastically 
cheapened. For the moment, however, it looks 
as though we must depend on the vinylite re- 
cord and the slow-speed phonograph for any 
large-scale revival of spoken literature. 


But why, it may be asked, should we wish 
to revive spoken literature ? There are a num- 
ber of sound reasons. First of all, it may soon 
come to be actually cheaper to publish a book 
on a slow-playing record than to publish it in 
a printed volume. The cost of making the 
matrices, from which two slow-playing records 
can be pressed, is far lower than the cost of 
setting up a sixty-thousand-word book and 
making the plates from which it will be printed. 
When the technicians have done the job re- 
quired of them, worst-selling authors will have 
a way of defying the economic censorship on 
their works. 


And this is not the only, nor even perhaps 
the most important, reason for desiring a re- 
vival of spoken literature. In this universally 
educated population vast numbers never read, 
or read only the most rudimentary kinds of 
sub-literature and Neanderthal journalism. 
Many of these illiterates are the victims of a 
theory of education, which has carried a praise- 
worthy concern with synthesis and wholeness to 
the grotesque point, where it is regarded as im- 
proper to teach a child how to analyse a word 
into its constituent letters. The result, as Mr. 
Rudolph Flesch has pointed out in his lively 
book, Why Johnny Can’t Read, is that thou- 
sands upon thousands of boys and girls spend 
ten years at school without fully mastering an 
art which, under the old analytical methods of 
teaching, was in most cases perfectly well un- 
derstood by the age of five or six. To the hosts 
of non-readers and poor readers must be added 
all the radio and television addicts who have 
never acquired the habit of reading and whose 
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reaction to a book in a hard cover is one of mis- 
trust and a kind of fear. Seeing it, they know, 
without further investigation, that it is not for 
them—that if they tried to read it, they would 
understand nothing and be bored to death. But 
it can be shown experimentally that, if you can 

et these non-readers, poor readers or reluctant 
readers to listen to someone else reading aloud 
from a book which they themselves would never 
dream of opening, many of them, will not only 
understand what is being read, but will become 
passionately interested in it. 


Ours is a world in which knowledge accumu- 
lates and wisdom decays. Inevitably so ; for ad- 
vancing science and technology require the ser- 
vices of specialists, to each of whom is assigned 
the job (and it is a whole-time, a more than 
whole-time job) of mastering the intricacies of 
his particular field and keeping up with the 
changes in theory and practice brought about 
by scientific discovery and technical invention. 
That such specialists may and often do become 
highly trained barbarians has been, for some 
years past, the growing concern of educators. 
To civilize our future physicists and chemists 
and engineers, our doctors to be, our lawyers 
and actuaries and managers in the bud, the 
heads of most universities and technical schools 
have insisted that specialist training be accom- 
panied and preceded by a course in the hum- 
anities. The intentions here are excellent; but 
what are the results ? Not, I would guess from 
casual observation, entirely satisfactory. And 
the reason, it seems to me, is that the humani- 
ties, insofar as they are genuinely humane, do 
not lend themselves to being taught with an 
eye to future examinations and the accumula- 
tion of credits. If specialists are to be civilized 
—and it is imperative that they should be civil- 
ized, and civilized, what is more, on every level 
of the hierarchy, from garage mechanic up to 
atomic physicist—something less formal, less 
formidable and, above all, less silly than credit- 
gaining courses in insight, evaluation and life- 
wisdom should be offered. If marks are to be 
given, a great deal of time will have to be was- 
ted on the question, so dear to pedants, but so 
totally beside the point : Who influenced whom 
to say what when ? Whereas the only question 
that really matters, the only question whose 
correct answer can exert a civilizing influence 
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on the future specialist, is the question asked by 
Buddha and Jesus, by Laotsu and Socrates, by 
Job and Aeschylus, and Chaucer and Shakes- 
peare and Dostoevsky, by every philosopher, 
every mystic, every great artist : Who am I and 
what, if anything, can I do about it ? Implicitly, 
this question is asked and answered (needless 
to say, incorrectly) by those anonymous writers 
of advertising copy whose words are read and 
listened to more frequently and by greater num- 
bers of people than the words of any saint or 
sage, any sacred book or divine revelation. The 
problem which confronts the educator can be 
summed up in a few sentences. Shall we allow 
the advertisers in the democratic countries and 
the ruling oligarchies under totalitarianism to 
enjoy a monopoly in formulating the popular 
philosophy of life ? Shall we, in the higher ranks 
of the specialists’ hierarchy, allow the unrealis- 
tic “Nothing-But’ philosophies, now fashion- 
able in scientific circles, to pass unquestioned ? 
And, if the answer is ‘No’, is there any better 
way of imparting the immemorial wisdom of 
mankind than the current method of offering 
credit-gaining courses in the humanities ? To 
this last and most practical question, my own 
answer would be that there is such a way. Let 
there be lectures of orientation within the field 
of the humanities ; but rely for your civilizing 
influence on a constant and informal exposure 
of the pupil to the actual utterances of those 
men and women of the past who have had the 
greatest insight and the greatest power of ex- 
pressing that insight. This constant and infor- 
mal exposure to wisdom is most effective when 
the words of wisdom are spoken, not read. Ex- 
cept by a very few, very recent writers, poetry 
has always been composed in order to be re- 
cited or read aloud. And the same is true of 
what we may call the literature of wisdom. Most 
of the saints and sages have taught by word of 
mouth; and even when they committed them 
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to paper, their words (as anyone can discover 
for himself) are more effective, have a greater 
degree of penetrative force, when they are heard 
than when they are seen on the printed page. 
And this is true, I believe, not only of sacred 
and devotional writings, but also of secular 
wisdom. Listen to the reading aloud of an essay 
by Bacon or Emerson, by Hume or Bagehot or 
Russell or Santayana; you will find yourself 
getting more out of it than you got when you 
read it to yourself—particularly if you were 
compelled to read it under the threat of not 
getting a credit. Printed, the Hundred Great 
Books are apt to remain unopened on the library 
shelves. Recorded (in part—for heaven forbid 
that anyone should waste his voice on recording 
them all, or recording each one in its entirety), 
they can be listened to painlessly — at meals, 
while washing up, as a substitute for the even- 
ing paper, in bed on a Sunday morning—and 
with a degree of understanding, of sympathy 
and acceptance rarely evoked in the average 
reader by the printed page. To any Foundation 
in any way interested in the problems which 
beset an urban-industrial society in a state of 
technological, intellectual and ethical flux, I 
would make the following recommendations. 
Make the best of mankind’s literature of wisdom 
available on cheap, slow-playing records. Do the 
same, in each of the principal languages, for 
the best poetry written in that language. Also 
perhaps, for a few of the best novels, plays, 
biographies and memoirs. Encourage manufac- 
turers to turn out phonographs equipped to 
play these recordings and at the same time ar- 
range for distribution at cost of the simple 
planetary gears, by means of which conventional 
turntables can be used for slow-playing discs. 
Five or ten millions spent in this way would do 
incomparably more good than hundreds of 
millions spent on endowing new universities or 
enlarging those that already exist. 


Einstein 


BERNARD SHAW 


[This speech was made on the occasion of a dinner in honour of Einstein at the Savoy Hotel in 
October 1930 in aid of East European Jews. A recording on single-sided 78 rpm electrically re- 
corded Funkstunde discs—complete except for the first record and gaps between one or two of 


the sides—came into the possession of the National Trust after Shaw’s death. 
posited in the Institute and the text as reproduced below has been taken down from it. 


It has been de- 
The 


printed text gives little idea of the effect of Shaw’s delivery of the speech, and it is hoped that its 
publication will encourage people to visit the Institute to hear the recording]. 


... [Great men] are a very mixed lot, and when 
we drink their health and make the speeches 
we have to be guilty of scandalous suppression 
and disgraceful hypocrisy. There is always a 
great deal to conceal. If you take the typical 
great man of our historic epoch and suppose 
that I had to rise here tonight to propose the 
toast of Napoleon, well, undoubtedly I could 
say many very flattering things about Napoleon, 
but the one thing which I would not be able to 
say about him would be perhaps the most im- 
portant thing, and that was that it would per- 
haps have been better for the human race if he 
had never been born. 


Well, tonight at least, perhaps it will be for 
the only time in our lives, we have no suppres- 
sions to make, no hypocrisy to be guilty of. I 
have said that great men are a mixed lot, but 
there are orders of great men. There are great 
men who are great amongst all men, but there 
are also great men who are great amongst great 
men, and that is the sort of great man whom 
you have amongst you here tonight. 


Napoleon and other great men of his type— 
they were makers of empires ; but there is an 
order of men who get beyond that. They are 
not makers of empires but they are makers of 


universes, and when they have made those 
universes their hands are unstained by the blood 
of any human being on earth. 


They are very rare. I go back 2500 years 
and how many of them can I count in that 
era? I can count them on the fingers of my 
two hands: Pythagoras, Ptolemy, Aristotle, 
Copernicus, Kelper, Galileo, Newton, Einstein ; 
and I still have two fingers left vacant. 


Since the death of Newton, 300 years have 
passed, nine generations of men, and those nine 
generations of men have not enjoyed the 
privilege which we are enjoying here tonight of 
standing face to face with one of those eight 
great men and looking forward to the privilege 
of hearing his voice; and another 300 years 
may very well pass before another generation 
will enjoy that privilege. And I must, even 
amongst those eight men, I must even make a 
distinction. I have called them makers of 
universes; but some of them were only 
repairers of universes. Only three of them made 
universes : Ptolemy made a universe... [Gap 
in the recording]. 


Those great men, they have been the leaders 
of one side of a great movement of humanity 
which has two sides. We call the one side re- 
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ligion and we call the other side science. Now 
religion is always right; religion solves every 
problem and thereby abolishes problems from 
the universe, because, when you have solved the 
problem, the problem no longer exists. Religion 
gives us certainty, stability, peace; it gives us 
absolutes which we so long for; it protects us 
against that progress which we all dread, almost 
more than anything else. 


Science is the very opposite of that. Science 
is always wrong, and science never solves a 
problem without raising ten more problems. All 
these great men, what have they been doing ? 
Ptolemy, as I say, created a universe. Coper- 
nicus proved that Ptolemy was wrong. Kepler 
proved that Copernicus was wrong. Galileo 
proved that Aristotle was wrong. And 
now you are expecting me to say that 
Newton proved that they were all wrong. 
But, you forget, when science reached 
Newton, science came up against that incalcu- 
lable, that illogical, that hopelessly inconse- 
quent and extraordinary natural phenomenon, 
an Englishman. That had never happened to it 
before. As an Englishman, Newton was able to 
combine mental power so extraordinary that if 
I were speaking fifty years ago, as I am old 
enough to have done, I should have said that 
his was the greatest mind that any man had 
ever been endowed with; and he contrived to 
combine the exercise of that wonderful mind 
with credulity, with superstition, with delusion 
which would not have imposed on a moder- 
ately intelligent rabbit. 


As an Englishman also, he knew his people, 
he knew his language, he knew his own soul ; 
and knowing that language he knew that an 
honest thing was a square thing, an honest bar- 
gain a square deal, and an honest man was a 
square man who acted on the square. That is 
to say, the universe that he creates has above 
everything to be a rectilinear universe. 


Now! See the dilemma in which this placed 
Newton. He knew his universe, he knew that it 
consisted of heavenly bodies all in motion, and 
he also knew that the one thing that you cannot 
do to any body in motion whatsoever is to make 
it move in a straight line. You may fire it out 
of a cannon with the strongest charge that you 
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can put into it ; you may have the cannon con- 
trived to have, as they say, the flattest trajectory 
...[Gap in the recording] of force, which 
would (make the straight lines) take the 
straight lines of the universe and bend them, 
and that was the force of gravitation. And when 
he had invented this force he had created a 
universe which was wonderful and consistent in 
itself and which was thoroughly British. And, 
when applying his wonderful genius, when he 
had completed the book of that universe, what 
sort of book was it ? It was a book which told 
you the stations of all the heavenly bodies ; it 
showed their systems of the past, it showed the 
rate at which they were travelling, it (showed) 
gave you the exact hour at which they would 
arrive at such and such a point to make an 
eclipse, or on which they would strike the 
earth and knock it into the bits, as Syrius is 
going to do some day. In other words it was not 
a magical, marvellous thing, like a Bible, it was 
a matter of fact British thing like a Bradshaw. 
For three hundred years we believed in that 
Bradshaw and in that Newtonian universe as, I 
suppose, no system has ever been believed in 
before. The more civilized, the more educated 
we were, the more firmly would we believe in 
it ; I believed in it. I was brought up to believe 
in it. 


Then an amazing thing happened: a young 
professor got up in the middle of Europe and, 
without betraying any consciousness of saying 
anything extraordinary, he addressed himself to 
our astronomers and he said: ‘Excuse me, 
gentlemen, but if you will attentively observe 
the next eclipse of the sun, you will find out 
what is wrong with the perihelion of Mercury ’. 
And all Europe was staggered. We said: 
‘Something wrong, something wrong with the 
perihelion of Mercury ? How can that be?’ 
And we said: ‘This man is a blasphemer! 
Burn him alive, confute him... [/naudible 
word] him! ’ But the astronomers only looked 
rather foolish, and they said: ‘Oh, let us wait 
for the eclipse’. But we said: ‘No! This is 
not a question of the eclipse, this man has said 
that there is something wrong with the 
perihelion of Mercury. Do you mean to say that 
there is something wrong with the perihelion of 
Mercury ?’ And then they all said: ‘Oh yes, 
we knew it all along’. They said: ‘Newton 
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knew it’. And we said: ‘ Then why didn’t you 
tell us so before ? ’ 


Our faith began to shake and we said: ‘If 
this young man, when the eclipse comes, gets 
away with it, then the next thing that he will 
be doing, he will be questioning the existence 
of gravitation’. And the young professor 
smiled and he said: ‘ No, I mean no harm to 
gravitation. Gravitation is a very useful 
hypothesis and after all it has given you 
fairly ... [Inaudible word] results. But person- 
ally and for my part, I can do without it’. 


... We said: ‘What do you mean... ‘‘ Do 
without it ?’’ What about that apple?’ The 
young professor said: he said: ‘ What hap- 
pened to that apple is really a very curious and 
interesting question. You see, Newton did not 
know what happened to the apple. The only 
real authority on the subject of what happened 
to the apple was the apple itself. Now, apples 
are very intelligent. If you watch apples care- 
fully, you will learn that they behave much 
more sensibly than men often do, but unfor- 
tunately we do not know their language and ’— 
the professor said —‘ what Newton ought to 
have done would be to see something fall that 
could tell the story afterwards, could explain n. 
He should have reflected that not only apples 
fall but men fall and ’"—he said—‘ I, instead of 
sitting about in orchards and watching apples 
fall, what did I do? I frequented cities in 
quarters where building operations were going 
on. I knew as a man of science that it was 
statistically certain that sooner or later I should 
see a man fall off a scaffolding, and I did, and 
I went to that man in hospital and after con- 
doling with him in the usual fashion, saying 
how sorry I was for his accident, how he was, I 
came to business. I said : ‘“‘ When you came off 
that scaffolding, did the earth attract you?” 
The man said: “Certainly not! Dar nicht! 
On the contrary, the earth repelled me with such 
violence that here I am in hospital with most of 
my bones broken”’.’ And the professor could 
only say: ‘Well, my friend, you have been 
lucky enough to escape without breaking your 
own back, but you have broken Newton’s 
back’. That was very clear, and we turned 
round and we said : ‘ Well, this is all very well, 
but what about the straight line ? If there is no 
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gravitation, why do not the heavenly bodies 
travel in a straight line, right out of the uni- 
verse?’ The professor said: ‘Why should 
they ? That is not the way the world is made ; 
the world is not a British rectilinear world ; it 
is a curvilinear world, and the heavenly bodies 
go in curves because that is the natural way 
for them to go’. And at that word the whole 
Newtonian universe crumbled up and vanished, 
and was succeeded by the Einsteinian universe. 
Now I’m sorry to have to say it, you know, but 
you must remember that our distinguished 
visitor could not say that himself. It would not 
be nice for him to say it. It would not be 
courteous, but I, standing here in England, I 
feel that we had better confess it just at once 
and have done with it, and acknowledge it. 


Well, I was greatly impressed when I heard 
these things, because, I said, here is a wonderful 
man ; this man is not merely challenging state- 
ments of facts, made by scientific men or other 
men-—any man can challenge a statement of 
fact: the flat earth man lecturing in Hyde Park, 
he is challenging statements of fact. Our friend 
at Scotland Yard, not far from here, spend their 
lives questioning statements of fact. But this 
man is not challenging the facts of science, he 
is challenging the axioms of science. And what 
is more, not only is he challenging the axioms 
of science but the axioms of science have sur- 
rendered to his challenge. 


And then came in my special and particular 
point of view. I say, these are not results worked 
out by a mathematician, the results of equations 
marked out on paper ; these are the intuitions 
of an artist and I as an artist claim kinship with 
that great... [Inaudible word]. 

I claim to be a man of science in the same 
sense that he is a man of science. I reminded 
myself, that Leonardo da Vinci the artist, born 
twenty-one years before Copernicus, wrote 
down in his notebook, not as the result of ela- 
borate calculation but as a perfectly simple 
and plain and obvious matter of fact he wrote 
‘the earth is a moon of the sun’; and later on 
the English artist, William Hogarth, a contem- 
porary of Newton—their lives overlapped by 
thirty years—and when Newton said ‘ the line 
of nature is a straight line’ William Hogarth 
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said ‘the line of nature is a curve’; he antici- 
pated our guest, but he was not mathematician 
enough to work out the entire problem, and so 
I flatter myself that I too am an artist. 


I think my speech will be understood by our 
friend here tonight. Now I must come to my 
peroration ; I have spoken enough. 


Within the last month or so there has come 
to me and come to many of us our visitor’s pro- 
fession of faith—his creed, and that has inter- 
ested me very much because I must confess to 
you that there is not a single creed of an 
established church on earth at present that I can 
subscribe to, but to our visitor’s creed I can 
subscribe, to every single item. I rejoice at the 
new universe to which he has introduced us. I 
rejoice in the fact that he has destroyed all the 
old certainties, all the old absolutism, all the 
old cut-and-dried conceptions, even of time and 
space which were so discouraging because they 
seemed all so solid that you could never get any 
further. I want to get further always; I want 
more and more problems, and our visitor has 
raised endless and wonderful problems and has 
begun solving them. Well, in that confession 
there is one passage which must touch us all 
and that is the eloguent and moving passage in 
which he has said to us that he has to confess 
that one of the needs of his nature is a certain 
solitude. We may well understand that a man 
with faculties so much greater than ours must 
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feel lonely amongst us occasionally. This is a 
very distinguished assembly but it is not an 
assembly composed exclusively of Einsteins. 
That he should feel a certain solitude is inevit- 
able, but I have to apologise to him for thrust- 
ing all this noisy publicity upon his solitude. 
But he has come to meet you and has come to 
invite our intrusion for the sake of the poorest 
of the poor in this world of whom you have 
heard something from previous speakers. 


Well, I will ask him therefore to forgive the 
intrusion and to remember this, that in our 
humble little way we all have our little soli- 
tudes. My friend Mr. Wells has spoken to us 
sometimes of the secret places of the heart. 
There are also the lonely places of the mind 
and our minds are so small that, instead of, like 
our visitor, having a spacious solitude in which 
you can think the solutions of problems, in 
which you can contemplate things greater, and 
happier and more wonderful than mankind, we 
are too often in our little solitude, we are like 
children crying in the dark and wanting to get 
out. Nevertheless our little solitude gives us 
something of the key to his solitude, and from 
our little solitude to his great and august soli- 
tude we want to send this evening our admira- 
tion, our good wishes, and our prayer. Now my 
lords, ladies and gentlemen, are you ready for 
the toast? I now: Health and length of days 
to the greatest of our contemporaries— 
Einstein. 


Dylan Thomas Discography 


MARIE SLOCOMBE 


HIS list of Dylan Thomas records is divided 
into the following sections : 


1. Numerical catalogue, with full details of 
each record, in order of make and of 
maker’s catalogue prefix and number ; 


2. Index of works, other than his own, recorded 
by Dylan Thomas as speaker or actor ; 

3. Index of works by Dylan Thomas on 
records ; 

4. Index of speakers who have taken part in re- 
cordings of works by Dylan Thomas ; 

5. Supplementary index of names of people and 
organisations concerned in recordings re- 
lating to Dylan Thomas and his works ; 

6. Records of translations and of musical set- 
tings of works by Dylan Thomas. 


For full particulars of any item referred to in 
any of the indexes (sections 2-5) reference 
should be made to the numerical catalogue 
(section 1) under the appropriate make and 
record number. 


Unless otherwise stated, all records other 
than 45’s are 12in. and all items recorded are 
poems. No attempt has been made to give 
bibliographical references unless it has seemed 
desirable to do so to help in the identification of 
an item, and readers are referred to Dylan 
Thomas ; a bibliography, by J. A. Rolph (Dent, 
London, 1946). 


An effort has been made to include in the 
numerical catalogue particulars of foreign 
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record numbers, but such details are not re- 
peated in the separate indexes if the items con- 
cerned have also been available on records with 
British numbers. 


In sections 2 and 3 different recordings of the 
same item by the same speaker are indicated 
by repeating the speaker’s name. Thus Dylan 
Thomas recorded Fern Hill twice. One record- 
ing appears both on Caedmon TC 1002 and 
TCE 105 and a different recording on Library 
of Congress LWO 2529, reel 9. 


The BBC recordings which are listed form 
part of the BBC Sound Archives. The BBC is 
not able to afford facilities for the public to 
listen to these records, but as many of them as 
possible are being supplied to the Institute, 
where they will be available for study. En- 
quiries about such BBC recordings should be 
addressed to the Institute and not to the BBC. 


The records made during public readings at 
the Poetry Center, New York, in 1952 and 
1953, were made for the BBC but have not been 
broadcast in this country. 


If in the case of BBC recordings the date of 
recording differs from the date on which the 
item was first broadcast, this latter date is 
shewn after the details of the service in which 
the first broadcast took place. For example, in 
the case of records numbers 9894-6 the entry 
6 Dec. 1946; BBC Third Programme 2 Jan. 
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1947 indicates that the recording was made on 
6 Dec. 1946 and first broadcast in the Third 
Programme on 2 Jan. 1947. Dates of broad- 
casts after the first are not given. 


The BBC unprocessed coarse-groove 33 
r.p.m. discs and Philips-Miller recordings will 
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in due course be transferred to LP disc or to 
tape and re-numbered. 


The Institute will be grateful to any reader 
who can supply information about Dylan 
Thomas records which have been omitted from 
this discography. 


1. Numerical Catalogue 


In this catalogue particulars of the speaker or other performer are given in small letters after 
the details of the items recorded. An asterisk against the name of the speaker indicates that in 
addition to speaking the poems or other items on the record he gives a spoken introduction to 


them. 


Argo 
RG 21-22 (33) 
THOMAS, DyLAN: Under Milk Wood, a play 
for voices. 


Produced by Douglas Cleverdon with music 
by Daniel Jones. The first part of this work 
was published in Botteghe Oscure (No. 9, 
1952) as Llareggubb, a piece for radio per- 
haps. For further information about the 
origin and history of this work see BBC 
19866-7 and Caedmon TC 0996-7. Sleeve note 
by Daniel Jones. 24 Jan., 1954; BBC Third 
Programme, 25 Jan., 1954. (94' 07”). [Also 
on BBC LP 24171-3 and Spoken Arts 791-2]. 


First voice, Richard Burton ; Second voice, Richard 
Bebb ; Captain Cat, Hugh Griffith : Rose Probert, 
Rachel Thomas; Polly Garter, Diana Maddox ; Mr. 
Mog Edwards, Dafydd Havard; Myfanwy Price, 
Sybil Williams; Mrs. Ogmore-Pritchard, Dilys 
Davies; Mr. Ogmore, David Close-Thomas; Mr. 
Pritchard, Ben Williams ; Butcher Beynon, Meredith 
Edwards ; Gossamer Beynon, Gwenllian Owen : The 
Rev. Eli Jenkins, Philp Burton: Lily Smalls, 
Gwenyth Petty; Mr. Pugh, John Huw Jones: Mrs. 
Pugh, Mary Jones; Mary Ann Sailors, Rachel 
Thomas: Sinbad Sailors, Aubrey Richards; Dai 
Bread, David Close-Thomas ; Mrs. Dai Bread One, 
Gwenyth Petty; Mrs. Dai Bread Two, Rachel 
Roberts; Willy Nilly Postman, Ben Williams ; Mrs. 
Willy Nilly, Rachel Thomas ; Cherry Owen, John 
Ormond Thomas ; Mrs. Cherry Owen, Lorna Davies ; 
Nogood Boyo, Dillwyn Owen ; Organ Morgan, John 
Glyn-Jones; Mrs. Organ Morgan, Olwen Brookes ; 
Mae Rose Cottage, Rachel Roberts ; Gwenny, Norma 
Jones ; The three boys, Tan Grffith, John Watts & 
Philip Cyster. Children’s songs and singing game 
recorded by children of Laugharne School. 


RG 29 (33) 
‘Homage to Dylan Thomas’ 


This record was made during the memorial 
programme entitled ‘Homage to Dylan 
Thomas’, sponsored by the Sunday Times 
and staged by the Group Theatre at the 
Globe Theatre, London, 24 Jan. 1954. Sleeve 
note by Dame Edith Sitwell. (Same text on 
RG 43). 


MAcNEIcgE, Louis : Requiem canto 
Louis MacNeice 

THOMAS, DyLAN: The hunchback in the park. 
Poem in October 
Richard Burton 
A visit to Grandpa’s (Portrait of the artist as 
a young dog). 
Emlyn Williams 


Fern Hill 

Richard Burton 

Return journey (extract) 
Hugh Griffith 


RG 43 (33) 

‘Fifteen poems by Dylan Thomas’ 
Also on Spoken Arts 789. Sleeve note by 
Dame Edith Sitwell (same text on RG 29) 


THoMAS, DyLAN: In my craft or sullen art 
The force that through the green fuse drives 
the flower 
A winter’s tale 
The hand that signed the paper felled a city 
The ballad of the long-legged bait 
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Fern Hill 

The hunchback in the park 

Deaths and entrances 

Before I knocked 

I see the boys of summer 

Lament 

Lie still, sleep becalmed 

Do not go gentle into that good night 
Poem in October 

Richard Burton 


BBC 
Arranged in strict numerical order ignoring 
prefixes 
F 46/63 (Philips-Miller sound system) 
MacNEIce, Louis: The careerist [radio pro- 


gramme] 
Written and produced by Louis MacNeice. 


23 Oct. 1946; BBC Third Programme 

(78:52) 

Dylan Thomas (in the role of Male Chorus) and 
others 


F 46/79 (Philips-Miller sound system) 
MacNEIce, Louis: The enemy of cant, a 
panorama of Aristophanic comedy [radio 
programme] 
Written and produced by Louis MacNeice. 4 
Dec. 1946 ; BBC Third Programme (99’40”) 


Dylan Thomas (in the role of Aristophanes) and 
others 


1968 (78) 

THOMAS, DyLAN: The hand that signed the 
paper felled a city 
18 Oct. 1938 BBC National Programme 
(1'35"). From broadcast programme The 
Modern Muse. 
Dylan Thomas 


9894-6 (78) 

THOMAS, DyLAN: Holiday memory [talk] 
Memories of summer holidays in Wales dur- 
ing the author’s childhood. First broadcast 
on 25 Oct. 1946 in the BBC Welsh Home 


RECORDED SOUND 


Service ; the recording was technically un- 
satisfactory and the talk was re-recorded in 
December 1946 for broadcasting in the Third 
Programme. 6 Dec. 1946; BBC Third Pro- 
gramme 2 Jan. 1947. (18'15"). [Also on 
Caedmon TC 1132]. 


Dylan Thomas 


12681-4 (78) 
SITWELL, EDITH : 


Harvest (Closing passage, 
beginning ‘ The cycles of all lives upon the 
earth *).(3' 15>). 

The two loves (Passage beginning ‘ Gone is 
that heat ?.< "25 ) 

The shadow of Cain (Two passages, begin- 
ning ‘ And everywhere the great voice of the 
sun...” and ‘And in that hollow lay the 
body of our brother...’ (0'48” & 2’00” re- 
spectively) 

The canticle of the rose (4'05”) 

The bee-keeper (4'15”) 

Dylan Thomas reading the poems above as 
illustrations in a talk by Edith Sitwell on 
her later work. 28 Sept. 1948; BBC Third 
Programme (15’48") 


MX 13010-4 (16”, 33 coarse groove) 
MacNeIce, Louis: Trimalchio’s feast [radio 


programme] 
Dramatisation by Louis MacNeice of a 
chapter from the Satyricon of Petronius. 
Produced by Louis MacNeice. 2 Dec. 1948 ; 
BBC Third Programme 22 Dec. 1948 
(53'15”) 
Dylan Thomas (in role of Agamemnon) 

and others 


14054-5 (78) 
THOMAS, DyLAN: There was a Saviour 


If my head hurt a hair’s foot 

Poem in October 

In memory of Ann Jones 

A refusal to mourn the death, by fire, of a 
child in London 

In my craft or sullen art 

Programme produced by Hugh Stewart. An 

abridged text of this broadcast is printed, 

under the title On reading one’s own poems 

in Quite early one morning (Dent, London, 

1954). 24 Sept. 1949 ; BBC Third Programme 


Dylan Thomas Discography 


(19'00"). [Also on British Council BC 
200-205]. 


Dylan Thomas* 


16489-99 (78) 

CaRROLL, Lewis (Ps. of C. L. Dodgson): The 
walrus and the carpenter (from Through the 
Looking Glass) 

The hunting of the snark 
From programme Book of Verse : nonsense, 
introduced by Derek Baker, produced by 
John Arlott. 1 Dec. 1950; BBC Home Ser- 
vice 26 Dec. 1950 (9'38”) 


Dylan Thomas, with Robin Holmes, Preston Lock- 
wood, Duncan MacIntyre, Hugh Metcalfe and 
Margaret Vines. 


MX 17996-8 (16", 33 coarse groove) 
MacNeice, Louis: Portrait of Athens [radio 
programme]. 
Historical documentary programme written 
and produced by Louis MacNeice. 18 Nov. 
1951; BBC Home Service (59'35”"). 


Dylan Thomas (in the role of Male Chorus) and 
others 


19866-7 (78) 

THOMAS, DYLAN: Quite early one morning 
[talk] 
Portrait of a small Welsh town awakening, 
the topographical features being derived 
from New Quay, Cardiganshire. It includes 
the poem 

I am Miss May Hughes, ‘ The Cosy ’, a lonely 
lady. 
This talk, which contains some of the ideas 
and characters later to be worked out 
more fully in Under Milk Wood, was first 
broadcast in the BBC Welsh Home Service 
on 31 Aug. 1945. The recording listed here 
is of a later repeat broadcast and is the ver- 
sion published in Quite early one morning 
(Dent, London, 1954), where slight changes 
from the original version are noted. 2 April 
1953 ; BBC Welsh Home Service, 17 June, 
1953 (12'29”). [Also on Caedmon TC 1132]. 
Dylan Thomas 


19867 (78) 
Tuomas, DyLaN : Laugharne [talk] 
Talk about the town in Carmarthenshire 
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where Thomas lived for a considerable time 
and is now buried. It was recorded shortly 
before he left for his last visit to America. 5 
Oct. 1953; BBC Welsh Home Service, 5 
Nov. 1953 (4'18"). 

Dylan Thomas 


20051 (78) 

THOMAS, DYLAN: A visit to Grandpa’s [story] 
(Portrait of the artist as a young dog) 
24 Oct. 1952; Broadcasts to Schools, BBC 
Home Service, 3 Nov. 1952. (9’36"). [Also on 
Caedmon TC 1132]. 
Dylan Thomas 


28075-6 (78) 

THOMAS, DYLAN: Reminiscences of childhood 
[talk] 
Childhood memories in the author’s native 
town, Swansea, including a reading of the 
poem 
The hunchback in the park. 
This recording is the second, revised version 
of a talk originally broadcast in the BBC 
Welsh Home Service, 15 Feb. 1943. Both ver- 
sions are published in Quite early one morn- 
ing (Dent, London, 1954). 13 Mar. 1953; 
BBC Welsh Home Service, 6 May 1953 
(13’23”). [Also on Caedmon TC 1132] 
Dylan Thomas 


20248-9 (78) 

THOMAS, DyLAN: A visit to America [talk] 
This talk was recorded in Swansea during the 
week before the author set out on his last 
visit to America. It had originally been 
scheduled for broadcasting on the day of his 
funeral at Laugharne. 2 Oct. 1953; BBC 
Welsh Home Service 30 Mar. 1954 (14'30") 
Dylan Thomas 


20574-5 (78) 

Ropcers, W. R.: An appreciation of Dylan 
Thomas [talk] 
15 Mar. 1954; BBC General Overseas Pro- 
gramme, 19 May, 1954 (12’44") with quota- 
tions from the following poems 

THOMAS, DyLAN: And death shall have no 
dominion 
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In country sleep, Part II 
Fern Hill 

On no work of words 
W. R. Rodgers 


26885-7 (78) 

‘Personal anthology No. 1’ [radio programme] 
9 Feb. 1943; BBC Welsh Home Service 1 
Mar. 1953 (19’21”") 

WATKINS, VERNON: The collier 

Davies, [pris : Gwalia deserta 

Davies, WILLIAM Henry: Child lovers 

Lewis, ALUN: Sacco writes to his son (Ha ha 
among the trumpets) 

THOMAS, EDWARD: The child on the cliffs 

OWEN, WILFRED : Strange meeting 

THOMAS, DyLAN: Ceremony after a fire raid 
Dylan Thomas* 


20887 (78) 

*‘ Personal anthology No. 2’ [radio programme], 
(extract) 
9 Feb. 1943; BBC Welsh Home Service 8 
Mar. 1953 (2'50") 

YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER: For Anne Gregory 
John Kinsella’s lament for Mrs Mary Moore 
Dylan Thomas* 


29887-8 (78) 

*‘ Personal anthology No. 3’ [radio programme] 
(extract) 
9 Feb. 1953 ; BBC Welsh Home Service 15 
Mar. 1953 (7'15”) 

THOMAS, DyLAN: There was a Saviour 

HopkKINS, GERARD MANLEY: The leaden echo 
and the golden echo 
Dylan Thomas* 


20888-9 (78) 


‘Personal anthology No. 4’ [radio programme] 
(extract) 
10 Feb. 1953 ; BBC Welsh Home Service, 22 
Mar. 1953 (7'56”") 
LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT: 
death 


Dylan Thomas* 


The ship of 


RECORDED SOUND 


LP 22991 (33) 

Public readings at the Poetry Center, Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association, New York (ex- 
tracts), recorded on the dates shown. 

THOMAS, DyLAN: Dawn raid (2 Feb. 1952) 
(E15) 

Especially when the October wind (7 May 
1953) (2’00") 
The tombstone told when she died (7 May 
1953) (1'49") 

MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER: Dr. Faustus (pas- 
sage beginning ‘ Ah, Faustus, now hast thou 
but one bare hour to live...’) (15 May, 
1952) (6'24") 

Dylan Thomas* 


LP 22991 (33) 

‘New soundings No. 8: a monthly miscellany 
of new poetry and prose’ [radio pro- 
gramme] (extract) 

16 Oct. 1952; BBC Third Programme 26 
Oct) 1952.45 387) 


THoMAS, DyLaN: Author’s prologue [poem] 
Dylan Thomas 


22992 (78) 


SMITH, SYDNEY GOODSIR : A memory of Dylan 
Thomas in Edinburgh [talk] 
From programme Festival nights, produced 
by George Bruce. 26 July, 1956; BBC 


Scottish Home Service, 31 July, 1956 (3'25") 
Sydney Goodsir Smith 


LP 23047 (33) 


THOMAS, DyLaN: The outing [story] 
Aural part of television broadcast in the 
series ‘Speaking personally’, from Dean’s 
Library, St. Asaph, Flintshire ; produced by 
David J. Thomas. BBC TV 10 Aug. 1953 
(21°05:) 
Dylan Thomas 


LP 23803 (10”, 33) 


THOMAS, DyLAN: Return journey: Swansea 
[radio programme]. 
Documentary programme produced in Cardiff 
by P. H. Burton. 2 Apr. 1947; BBC Home 
Service 15 June 1947 (27'21”). 
Dylan Thomas and others 


Dylan Thomas Discography 


LP 23984 (33) 

WATKINS, VERNON: Letters from Dylan 
Thomas; a conversation between Vernon 
Watkins and Robin Holmes. 

See Dylan Thomas’s letters to Vernon Wat- 
kins, Faber, London, 1957. 8 Dec. 1957: 
BBC Home Service 5 Mar. 1958 (14'10"). 


Vernon Watkins interviewed by Robin Holmes 


LP 24i71-3 (33) 
THOMAS, DyLAN: Under Milk Wood, a play 


tor voices 
For this recording see Argo RG 21-22 


LP 24514-6 (33 

JONES, DAvip: The anathemata, fragments of 
an attempted writing [play] 
Adapted for broadcasting and produced by 
Douglas Cleverdon. 28 April 1953; BBC 
Third Programme 5 May 1953 (119’32") 


Dylan Thomas (in the role of Welsh Voice) and 
others 


LP 25510-1 (33) 
MILTON, JOHN & HENRY LAWES: The masque 


of Comus 
Edited and produced by Douglas Cleverdon. 


29 Sept. 1947; BBC Third Programme 

(72'50") 

Dylan Thomas (in the role of Elder Brother) and 
others 


LP 25513-4 (33) 

MILTON, JOHN: Paradise lost, Book II 
Produced for broadcasting by Douglas 
Cleverdon, with music by Elizabeth Poston. 
26 Oct. 1947; BBC Third Programme 
(46'33") 


Dylan Thomas (in the role of Satan) and others 


EP 25779 (10", 33) 

Jones, Davip: In parenthesis [play] (extract : 
‘ The boast of Dai’) 
Adapted and produced by Douglas Clever- 
don. 11 Nov. 1948 ; BBC Third Programme 
(453) 
Dylan Thomas (in the role of Dai Evans) and 

others 
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LP 25793-4 (10”, 33) 


MILTON, JOHN: Paradise lost, Book I 
Produced for broadcasting by Douglas 
Cleverdon, with music by Elizabeth Poston. 
19 Oct. 1947; BBC Third Programme 


Dylan Thomas (in the role of Satan) with others 


LP 26467 (33) 


‘Dylan Thomas, a memorial 
[radio programme] 
Memories and tributes by friends of Dylan 
Thomas, recorded for this programme dur- 
ing November and December 1953; BBC 
Home Service, 11 Dec. 1953. 
Wynford Vaughan Thomas (12’20”) 
John Davenport (3’20”) 
Louis MacNeice (2'32”) 
Raiph Wishart (1'16”) 
Mervyn Levy (2’35”) 
Hugh Griffith (2'11”) 
Harry Locke (1'49”) 
W. R. Rodgers (3’26”) 
Robert Pocock (1'27”) 
Fred Janes (1'53”) 
Trevor Ogbourne (0’51”) 
Christopher Barrett (2’07”) 
Ivy Williams (0'54”) 
Ebby Williams (0'46”) 
Rev. Leon Atkin (2'27”) 


LP 26489 (33) 


Public reading at the Poetry Center, Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association, New York (ex- 
facts), ol Jan i952 (22, 12%) 


GRAVES, ROBERT : Welsh incident 
ANON : Polly Perkins 
THoMAS, Epwarp : Old man 
The owl 
PLOMER, WILLIAM : The flying bum 
YEATS, WILLIAM BuTLeR: Lapis lazuli 
Dylan Thomas* 


programme’ 


LP 26489 (33) 

Public reading at the Poetry Center, YMHA, 
New York (extracts), 2 Feb. 1952 (6'04") 
REED, Henry : Naming of parts (Lessons of the 

War) 
SITWELL, EpiTH : Still falls the rain 
Dylan Thomas* 


LP 26489-91 (33) 
Public reading at the Poetry Center, YMHA, 
New York (extracts) 15 May 1952 (53'45") 
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YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER: From ‘ Oedipus at 
Colonus ’” 
For Anne Gregory 
Three things 
Leda and the swan 
Solomon and the witch 
The three bushes 
The circus animals’ desertion 


BaRNES, DyuNA: Nightwood [prose], (chapter 
entitled ‘ Watchman, what of the night ! ) 


O’CasEY, SEAN: Autobiography [prose], chap- 
ter 1 (vol. 1) 
Dylan Thomas* 


LP 26491-2 (33) 


Public reading at the Poetry Center, YMHA, 
New York (extracts), 7 May, 1953 (42'17”) 


GoGaRTY, OLIVER ST. JOHN : O boys! O boys ! 
MacNEIce, Louis: The libertine 
GRAVES, ROBERT: Lift-boy 


MANIFOLD, JOHN: My dark-headed Kathchen 
[My dark-headed Kate] 


BoGaNn, LouIse : Evening in the sanitarium 


BOLAND, PATRICK : Parody ‘I climb the stairs 
after the tedious masquerade ’ 


REED, HENRY : Chard Whitlow 
BETJEMAN, JOHN: Senex 
BARKER, GEORGE: News of the World I 
AUDEN, WyYSTAN HuGH: Master and_boat- 
swain’s song 
De LA Mare, WALTER: The bards 
At the keyhole 
SITWELL, EpITH : Heart and mind 
GRAVES, ROBERT: Counting the beats 
MacNEIce, Louis: A _ novelette (‘He had 
fought for the wrong causes ’) 
Davies, WILLIAM HENRY: A woman’s history 
BETJEMAN, JOHN: On a portrait of a deaf man 
MacDonaGH, DonaGH: The day set for our 
wedding 
LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT : 
not 
AUDEN, WYSTAN HuGH: September 1, 1939 
YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER: A dialogue of self 
and soul (Part 2) 
Long-legged fly 
Dylan Thomas* 


Whales, weep 


RECORDED SOUND 


British Council 


BC 206-205 (10", 78) 


Issue of BBC 14054-5 (qv) on six sides with- 
out coupling numbers. The distribution and 
coupling of the sides is as follows — 


BC 200 Introduction [talk] 


BC 205 A refusal to mourn the death, by 
fire, of a child in London 
In my craft or sullen art 


( BC 201 There was a Saviour 
| BC 204 In memory of Ann Jones 


BC 202 If my head hurt a hair’s foot 
BC 203 Poem in October 
Dylan Thomas* 


Caedmon 


TC 6995 (33) 


‘Poets reading ’ 
The two items below are the same as on TC 
1018 and TC 1002 respectively. 


Tuomas, DyLaNn : A refusal to mourn the death 
by fire, of a child in London 
Fern hill 


Dylan Thomas 


TC 0996-7 (33) 


THoMas, DyLaN: Under Milk Wood, a play 
for voices 
Public performance recorded at the Poetry 
Center, Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
New York on the occasion of the premiére, 
14 May 1953 


Ist voice, 2nd Drownded, Sth Drownded, Rev. Eli 
Jenkins, Dylan Thomas: Rosie Probert, Mrs. Bey- 
non, Gossamer Beynon, Mrs. Uiah Watkins, Mrs. 
Cherry Owen, Mrs. Willy Nilly, Mrs. Pugh, Mrs. 
Dai Bread Two, Polly Garter, Bessie Bighead, First 
Ne'ghbour, 2nd Woman, Nancy Wickwire : Captain 
Cat, Jack Black, Mr. Waldo, Organ Morgan, Ocky 
Milkman, Mr. Pugh, Voice of a Guide Book, Billy, 
Roy Poole: Myfanwy Price, Mrs. Ogmore-Prit- 
chard, Mrs. Organ-Morgan, Lily Smails, Mae Rose 
Cottage, Mary Ann Saiiors, Gwennie, 2nd Neighbour, 
Ist Woman, Child’s Voice, Mrs. Dai Bread One, Sada 
Thompson : 2nd Voice, 4th Drownded, Mr. Prit- 
chard, Cherry Owen, Willy Nilly, Lord Cut-Glass, 
Johnny Cr’sto, Dion Allen: ist Drownded, 3rd 
Drownded, Mog Edwards, Thomas the Death, Mr. 
Ogmore, Butcher Beynon, Utah Watkins, P.C. Attilla 
Rees, Sinbad Sailors, Dai Bread, Nogood Boyo, 
Dicky, Allen F. Collins. 


Dylan Thomas Discography 


TC 1002 (33) 


* Dylan Thomas reading’ vol. 1. New York, 22 
Feb, 1952 

THOMAS, DyLaN: Fern Hill 
Child’s Christmas in Wales [story] (from 
Quite early one morning, American edition) 
[This is slightly different from Memories of 
Christmas, a broadcast talk, in the British 
edition of Quite early one morning] 
Do not go gentle into that good night 
In the white giant’s thigh 
The ballad of the long-legged bait 
Ceremony after a fire-raid 
Dylan Thomas 


TC 1018 (33) 
‘Dylan Thomas reading’ vol. 2. New York, 2 
June, 1953 
THOMAS, DYLAN: Lament 
Poem on his birthday 
Should lanterns shine 
There was a Saviour 
A refusal to mourn the death, by fire, of a 
child in London 
If I were tickled by the rub of love 
And death shall have no dominion 
A winter’s tale 
Dylan Thomas 


TC 1043 (33) 
‘Dylan Thomas reading’ vol. 3. New York, 
Nov. 1951 
THomMAS, DyLaN: Light breaks where no sun 
shines 
After the funeral 
In country sleep 
Dylan Thomas 
Massachusetts Institute of Technicology, 7 
Mar. 1952; recorded by Station WGBH, 
Boston, Mass. 
Tuomas, DyLaN: A few words of a kind 
[talk] 
Introductory talk to his poetry and to his 
reading 
On the marriage of a virgin 
The hunchback in the park 
Over Sir John’s hill 
Dylan Thomas 
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TC 1061 (33) 

* Dylan Thomas reading’ vol. 4 
A visit to America and some of the poems 
on this record were recorded at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technicology by Station 
WGBH, Cambridge, Mass., in 1953; the 
other poems were recorded by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company at a public reading 
and in a studio late in May 1952 

THOMAS, DyLAN: A visit to America [talk] 

De LA Mare, WALTER: The bards 

AUDEN, WySTAN HuGH: Master and _boat- 
swain’s song 
As I walked out one evening 

REED, HENRY : Chard Whitlow 
Naming of parts (Lessons of the War) 

THOMAS, EDWARD: The owl 

Harpy, THomMAs: Broken appointment 
To Lizbie Brown 


In death divided 
Dylan Thomas 


TC 1132 (33) 

THOMAS, DYLAN: Quite early one morning 
[talk] 
Reminiscences of childhood [talk] 
A visit to Grandpa’s [story] 
Holiday memory [talk] 
These recordings are identical with those on 
BBC 19866-7, 20075-6, 20051 & 9894-6 


Dylan Thomas 


The following items on 45s, all read by Dylan 
Thomas, are the same as those on 33s listed 
above 
TCE 105 (45) 
‘Dylan Thomas reading ’, No. | 
THOMAS, DyLaN : Fern Hill 

Do not go gentle into that good night 

In the white giant’s thigh 

Should lanterns shine 


TCE 106 (45) 

‘Dylan Thomas reading’, No. 2 

Tuomas, DyLAN: Ceremony after an air raid 
If I were tickled by the rub of love 
Lament 
There was a Saviour 
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TCE 107 (45) 

‘Dylan Thomas reading’, No. 3 

THOMAS, DyLAN: Poem on his birthday 
A refusal to mourn the death, by fire, of a 

child in London 

And death shall have no dominion 

AUDEN, WYSTAN HuGH: As I walked out one 
evening 


TCE 108 (45) 
‘Dylan Thomas reading ’, No. 4 


THOMAS, DyLAN: Light breaks where no sun 
shines 
After the funeral 
On the marriage of a virgin 
The hunchback in the park 
Over Sir John’s hill 


TCE 109 (45) 
‘Dylan Thomas reading’, No. 5 
‘Twentieth century poems’ 
REED, HENRY : Chard Whitlow 

Naming of parts (Lessons of the War) 
De LA Mare, WALTER : The bards 


AUDEN, WYSTAN HuGH: Master and _ boat- 
swain’s song 


THOMAS, EDWARD: The owl 


Harpy, THoMAS : Broken appointment 
To Lizbie Brown 
In death divided 


TCE 110 (45) 
THOMAS, DyLAN: A visit to America [talk] 


TCE 149 (45) 
THOMAS, DyLAN: In country sleep 


TCE 159 (45) 
THOMAS, DYLAN: 
[talk] 


A few words of a kind 


TCE 151 (45) 
THOMAS, DYLAN: A winter’s tale 


TCE 152 (45) 
THOMAS, DYLAN: 
legged bait 


The ballad of the long- 


RECORDED SOUND 


Columbia 
ML 5107 (33) 
STRAVINSKY : In memoriam Dylan Thomas 


This work was composed in February and 
March, 1954, and first performed in Los 
Angeles on 20 Sept. 1954 under Robert 
Craft, who has written a sleeve note for the 
record. The work consists of a setting for 
tenor and string quartet of Do not go gentle 
into that good night with a prelude and post- 
lude for four trombones and string quartet 


Richard Robinson, tenor: Lloyd Ulyate, Hoyt 
Bohannon, Francis Howard, Seymour Zeldin, trom- 


bones: Israel Baker, Sol Babitz, violins : Cecil 
Figelski, viola: George Neikrug, cello: Igor 
Stravinsky, conductor. 

Delysé 


EC 3133 or KD 3132 (33) 


THoMAS, DyLaN: Under Milk Wood—A sun- 
set poem (accompanied by extemporised and 
traditional music) 


Osian Ellis (baritone, accompanying himself on the 
harp) 


Folkways 
FL 9886 (33) 


* Anthology of twentieth century poetry’, part 
II. Also on Jupiter JUR OOA 2 


THOMAS, DyLAN: Do not go gentle into that 
good night 
V. C. Clinton-Baddeley 
The hand that signed the paper felled a city 
Carleton Hobbs 


Gramophone Co. Ltd. (HMV) 


B 8870 (10", 78) 


THOMAS, DYLAN: 
dominion 
The Individualists (members of the Association of 


Teachers of Speech and Drama) directed by 
John Laurie 


Death shall have no 


Istituto Internazionale del Disco 


SIL 4045 (10”, 33) 
* Poesie di Dylan Thomas ’ 


Dylan Thomas Discography 


Scelte, tradotte e presentate da Ariodante 
Marianni 


THOMAS, DyLAN : Nel mio mestiere 0 arte/In 

my craft or sullen art 

La forza che premende/The force that 
through the green fuse 

Il colloquio della preghiera/The conversation 
of prayer 

Questo lato della verita/This side of the truth 

Colle delle felci/Fern Hill 

La mano che firm6d il documento/The hand 
that signed the paper 

Dai sospiri/Out of the sighs a little comes 

Paolo Giuranna (in Italian) 


Jupiter 


JUR 00A 2 (33) 

‘Anthology of twentieth century poetry’, Part 
II. Also on Folkways FL 9886 

THOMAS, DyLAN: Do not go gentle into that 
good night 
V. C. Clinton-Baddeley 
The hand that signed the paper felled a city 
Carleton Hobbs 


Library of Congress 


LWO 2529, reel 9 (tape) 
Recorded in Studio ‘‘A”’ of the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., 9 Mar. 1950. 


THOMAS, DYLAN: Fern Hill 

And death shall have no dominion 

Should lanterns shine 

A refusal to mourn the death, by fire, of a 
child in London 

The tombstone told when she died 

Love in the asylum 

Dawn raid 

On the marriage of a virgin 

Altarwise by owl-light 

The ballad of the long-legged bait 

Dylan Thomas 
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LWO 2848 (tape) 


Recorded in the home of Mrs. Marcella 
DuPont, Washington, D.C. 3 Mar. 1952 with 
concluding remarks by Mrs. DuPont 


THOMAS, DYLAN: Poem in October 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW : Dover beach 

LAWRENCE, DAvID HERBERT: Kangaroo 
DoNNE, JOHN: Hymn to God, my God, in my 


sickness 
Dylan Thomas 


London Library of Recorded English 


Book 1, part 3 (78) 
PEACOCK, THOMAS LOVE: 
Dinas Vawr 
Dylan Thomas 
Three wise men of Gotham 


Dylan Thomas, James Stephens, E. A. J. Vetter 
& V. C. Clinton-Baddeley 


The war song of 


Spoken Arts 
SA 789 (33) SEE Argo RG 29 


SA 791-2 (33) SEE Argo RG 21-22 


Vogue 


LAE 12187 (33) 
‘Jazz Canto’, vol. 1: ‘ An anthology of poetry 
and jazz’ 
THoMAS, DYLAN: In my craft or sullen art 
(1'12”) (with music by Fred Katz) 
Lament (6'34”) (with music by Jack Mont- 
rose) 
Ben Wright (speaker) with the Jazz Canto Ensemble 
(Jack Montrose, conductor: Fred Katz, cello & 
piano: Ralph Pena, double bass : Bob Hardaway 
& Buddy Collette, tenor sax & clarinet : Lee Katz- 
man & Al Porcino, trumpets : Larry Bunker, drums 
& vibraphone : Tommy Tedesco, guitar: & Paul 
Horn, alto sax & clarinet) 
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2. List of works other than his own recorded by Dylan Thomas as speaker or actor 


For records of his own works spoken by Dylan Thomas see under the name of the work 
in the list of his works recorded 


ANONYMOUS: Polly Perkins BBC LP 26489 


ARNOLD, MaTTHEW : Dover beach Library of 
Congress LWO 2848 


AUDEN, WysTAN HucH: As I walked out one 
evening Caedmon TC 1061 ; TCE 107. Mas- 
ter and boatswain’s song BBC LP 26491 ; 
Caedmon TC 1061; TCE 109; September 
1, 1939, BBC LP 26492. 


BARKER, GEORGE: News of the World II BBC 
LP 26491 


BARNES, DyunA: WNightwood [novel] (chapter 
entitled ‘Watchman, what of the night! ’) 
BBC LP 26490 


BETJEMAN, JOHN: On a portrait of a deaf man 
BBC LP 26492 ; Senex BBC LP 26491 


BOGAN, LOUISE : 
BBC LP 26491 


BOLAND, Patrick: J climb the stairs after the 
tedious masquerade (parody) BBC LP 26491 


CARROLL, LEWIS (pseud. of C. L. Dodgson) : 
The hunting of the snark BBC 16489-90 ; 
The walrus and the carpenter (from 
‘ Through the Looking Glass’) BBC 16489-90 


DAVIES, IpRIS : Gwalia Deserta BBC 20885-7 ; 


Davies, WILLIAM HENRY: Child lovers 
BBC 20885-7 ; A woman’s history BBC LP 
26492 


De LA Mare, WALTER: At the keyhole BBC 
LP 26491; The bards BBC LP 26491; 
Caedmon TC 1061 ; TCE 109 


DoDGSON, CHARLES LUTWIDGE (see under 
pseudonym Lewis Carroll) 


DOoNNE, JOHN: Hymn to God, my God, in my 
sickness Library of Congress LWO 2848 


GoGaRTY, OLIVER ST. JOHN: O boys! O 
boys! BBC LP 26491 


GRAVES, ROBERT : Counting the beats BBC LP 
26491; Lift-boy BBC LP 26491; Welsh 
incident BBC LP 26489 


Harpy, THoMAS: Broken appointment Caed- 
mon TC 1061; TCE 109; In death divided 
Caedmon TC 1061; TCE 109; To Lizbie 
Brown Caedmon TC 1061; TCE 109 


Evening in the Sanitarium 


HopkKINS, GERARD MANLEY: The leaden echo | 


and the golden echo BBC 20887-8 


Jones, Davip: The anathemata, fragments of 
an attempted writing [radio programme] 
BBC LP 24514-6; In parenthesis [radio 
programme], (extract: The boast of Dai) 
BBC LP 25779 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT: The kangaroo 
Library of Congress LWO 2848 ; The ship of 
death BBC 20888-9 ; Whales, weep not BBC 
LP 26492 


Lewis, ALUN: 
20885-7 


MaAcDonaGH, DoNAGH: The day set for our 
wedding BBC LP 26492 


MacNeEice, Louis: The careerist [radio pro- 
gramme] BBC F 46/63 ; The enemy of cant 
[radio programme] BBC F 46/70; The lib- 
ertine BBC LP 26491; A novelette, ‘He had 
fought for the wrong causes’ BBC LP 
26491; Portrait of Athens, historical docu- 
mentary radio programme BBC MX 
17996-8 ; Trimalchio’s Feast [radio pro- 
gramme; dramatisation of a chapter from 
the Satyricon of Petronius] BBC MX 13010-4 


MANIFOLD, JOHN: My dark-headed Kate 
(Kathchen) BBC LP 26491 


MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER: Dr. Faustus [play] 
(passage beginning ‘Ah Faustus, now hast 
thou but one bare hour to live’) BBC LP 
22991 


MILTON, JOHN (& Henry Lawes): The masque 
of Comus BBC LP 25510-1 


MILTON, JOHN: Paradise Lost, Book I BBC 
LP 25793-4; Paradise Lost, Book II BBC 
LP 25513-4 


O’Casey, SEAN: Autobiography, vol. 1, chap- 
ter 1 BBC LP 26491 


Sacco writes to his son BBC 


OWEN, WILFRED: Strange meeting BBC 
20885-7 
PETRONIUS: Satyricon (SEE MacNeice, 


Louis : Trimalchio’s Feast) 


PLOMER, WILLIAM: The flying bum BBC LP 
26489 


Dylan Thomas Discography 


REED, HENRY: Chard Whitlow BBC LP 
26491; Caedmon TC 1061; TCE 109; 
Naming of parts (Lessons of the War) BBC 
LP 26489 ; Caedmon TC 1061 ; TCE 109 


SITWELL, EpitH: The _ bee-keeper BBC 
12681-4; The canticle of the rose BBC 
12681-4; Harvest (closing passage) BBC 


12681-4; Heart and mind BBC LP 26491: 
The shadow of Cain (extracts) BBC 12681-4 ; 
Still falls the rain BBC LP 26489; The two 
loves (extract) BBC 12681-4 


THOMAS, EpwarD: The child on the cliffs 
BBC 20885-7; Old man BBC LP 26489; 
The owl BBC LP 26489; Caedmon TC 
1061 ; TCE 109 


Ot 


WATKINS, VERNON: The collier BBC 20885-7 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER: The circus ani- 
mals’ desertion BBC LP 26490; A dialogue 
of self and soul, part If BBC LP 26492; 
For Anne Gregory BBC 20887; BBC LP 
26489 ; From ‘Oedipus at Colonus’ BBC 
LP 26489 ; John Kinsella’s lament for Mrs. 
Mary Moore BBC 20887 ; Lapis lazuli BBC 
LP 26489; Leda and the swan BBC LP 
26490; Long-legged fly BBC LP 26492; 
Solomon and the witch BBC LP 26490 ; The 
three bushes BBC LP 26490; Three things 
BBC LP 26489 


3. List of works by Dylan Thomas which have been recorded 


Altarwise by owl-light 
Thomas, Dylan: Library of Congress LWO 
2529, reel 9 


After the funeral 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1043 or TCE 
108 


And death shall have no dominion 
Rodgers, W. H.: BBC 20574-5 
Thomas, Dylan: Caedmon TC 1018 or TCE 
107 
Thomas, Dylan: Library of Congress LWO 
2529, reel 9 


Author’s prologue 
Thomas, Dylan : BBC LP 22991 


The ballad of the long-legged bait 
Burton, Richard : Argo RG 43 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1002 or TCE 
152 
Thomas, Dylan : Library of Congress LWO 
2529, Teel 9 


Before I knocked 
Burton, Richard : Argo RG 43 


Ceremony after a fire raid 
Thomas, Dylan: BBC 20885-7 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1002 or TCE 
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Child’s Christmas in Wales [story] 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1002 


Dawn raid 
Thomas, Dylan : BBC LP 22991 


Thomas, Dylan: Library of Congress LWO 
2529, reel 9 
Deaths and entrances 
Burton, Richard : Argo RG 43 
Do not go gentle into that good night 
Burton, Richard : Argo RG 43 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1002 or TCE 
105 
Especially when the October wind 
Thomas, Dylan : BBC LP 22991 


Fern Hill 
Burton, Richard : Argo RG 29 
Burton, Richard : Argo RG 43 
Rodgers, W. R.: BBC 20574-5 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1002 or TCE 
105 
Thomas, Dylan: Library of Congress LWO 
ZL tel 9 
A few words of a kind [talk] 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1043 or TCE 
150 
The force that through the green fuse drives 
the flower 
Burton, Richard : Argo RG 43 
The hand that signed the paper felled a city 
Burton, Richard, Argo RG 43 
Hobbs, Carleton: Jupiter JUR O0A 1 
Thomas, Dylan : BBC 1968 


Holiday memory [talk] 
Thomas, Dylan: BBC 9894-6 or Caedmon 


JIM ep 
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The hunchback in the park 
Burton, Richard : Argo RG 29 
Burton, Richard : Argo RG 43 
Thomas, Dylan : BBC 20075-6 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1043 or TCE 
108 
I am Miss May Hughes, ‘The Cosy’, a lonely 
lady 
Thomas, Dylan ; BBC 19866-7 or Caedmon 
Te 1132 
If I were tickled by the rub of love 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1018 or TCE 
106 
If my head hurt a hair’s foot 
Thomas, Dylan: BBC 14054-5 or British 
Council BC 202 
In country sleep 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1043 or TCE 
149 


—Part Il 
Rodgers, W. R. : BBC 20574-5 


In memory of Ann Jones 
Thomas, Dylan: BBC 14054-5 or British 
Council BC 204 


in my craft or sullen art 
Burton, Richard : Argo RG 43 
Thomas, Dylan: BBC 14054-5 or British 
Council BC 205 

In the white giant’s thigh 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1002 or TCE 
105 


I see the boys of summer 
Burton, Richard : Argo RG 43 
Lament 
Burton, Richard : Argo RG 43 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1018 or TCE 
106 
Laugharne [talk] 
Thomas, Dylan : BBC 19867 
Lie still, sleep becalmed 
Burton, Richard: Argo RG 43 
Light breaks where no sun shines 
Thomas, Dylan: Caedmon TC 1043 
Love in the asylum 
Thomas, Dylan: Library of Congress LWO 
2529 


On no work of words 
Rodgers, W. R.: BBC 20574-5 


RECORDED SOUND | 


On reading one’s own poems [talk] 
Thomas, Dylan : BBC 14054-5 


On the marriage of a virgin | 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1043 or TCE | 
108 
Thomas, Dylan : Library of Congress LWO 
2529; 7eEl' 9 


The outing [story] 
Thomas, Dylan : BBC LP 23047 


Over Sir John’s hill 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1043 or TCE 
108 


Poem in October 
Burton, Philip : Argo RG 29 
Burton, Richard : Argo RG 43 
Thomas, Dylan : 
Council BC 203 


Thomas, Dylan: Library of Congress LWO_ |] 


2848 


Poem on his birthday i 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1018 or TCE 
107 


Quite early one morning [talk] 
Thomas, Dylan: BBC 19866-7 or Caedmon 
AG 1137 


A refusal to mourn the déath, by fire, of a child 

in London 
Thomas, Dylan: 
Council BC 205 
Thomas, Dylan: Caedmon TC 1018 or TCE 
107 
Thomas, Dylan : Library of Congress LWO 
2529, reel 9 


Reminiscences of childhood [talk] 
Thomas, Dylan: BBC 20075-6 or Caedmon 
FC.1132 


Return journey: Swansea [radio programme] 
Thomas, Dylan : BBC LP 23803 


Return journey : Swansea (radio programme) 
[extract] 
Griffith, Hugh : Argo RG 29 


Should lanterns shine 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1018 or TCE 
105 
Thomas, Dylan: Library of Congress LWO 
2529, reel 9 


There was a Saviour 
Thomas, Dylan : 


BBC 14054-5 or British 


BBC 14054-5 or British 


BC 14054-5 or British |] 


Dylan Thomas Discography 


Council BC 201 

Thomas, Dylan : BBC 20887-8 

Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1018 or TCE 
106 


The tombstone told when she died 
Thomas, Dylan : BBC LP 22991 
Thomas, Dylan: Library of Congress LWO 
2529, reel 9 


Under Milk Wood 
BBC production : Argo RG 21-22 or BBC 
LP 24171-3 
New York Production (with Dylan Thomas): 
Caedmon TC 0996-7 
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A visit to America [talk] 
Thomas, Dylan : BBC 20248-9 
Thomas, Dylan : Caedmon TC 1061 or TCE 
110 


A visit to Grandpa's [story] (Portrait of the 
artist as a young dog) 
Thomas, Dylan: BBC 20051 or Caedmon 
Bea? 
Williams, Emlyn : Argo RG 29 


A winter’s tale 
Burton, Richard : Argo RG 43 
Thomas, Dylan: Caedmon TC 1018 or TCE 
151 


4. Index of speakers who have taken part in records of works by Dylan Thomas 


Allen, Dion 
Under Milk Wood: Caedmon TC 0996-7 


Bebb, Richard 
Under Milk Wood : Argo RG 21-22 


Brookes, Olwen 
Under Milk Wood: Argo RG 21-22 


Burton, Philip 
Under Milk Wood : Argo RG 21-22 


Burton, Richard 

The ballad of the long-legged bait: Argo 
RG 43 

Before I knocked : Argo RG 43 

Deaths and entrances: Argo RG 43 

Do not go gentle into that good night : Argo 
RG 43 

Fern Hill: Argo RG 29 

Fern Hill: Argo RG 43 

The force that through the green fuse drives 
the flower : Argo RG 43 

The hand that signed the paper felled a city : 
Argo RG 43 

The hunchback in the park: Argo RG 29 

The hunchback in the park: Argo RG 43 

In my craft or sullen art : Argo RG 43 

I see the boys of summer: Argo RG 43 

Lament: Argo RG 43 

Lie still, sleep becalmed : Argo RG 43 

Poem in October: Argo RG 29 

Poem in October: Argo RG 43 

Under Milk Wood: Argo RG 21-22 

A winter’s tale: Argo RG 43 


Clinton-Baddeley, V.C. 
Do not go gentle into that good night: 
Jupiter JUR O0A 2 


Close-Thomas, David 
Under Milk Wood: Argo RG 21-22 


Collins, Allen F. 
Under Milk Wood : Caedmon TC 0996-7 


Cyster, Philip 

Under Milk Wood : Argo RG 21-22 
Davies, Dilys 

Under Milk Wood: Argo RG 21-22 


Davies, Lorna 
Under Milk Wood: Argo RG 21-22 


Edwards, Meredith 
Under Milk Wood: Argo RG 21-22 


Giuranna, Paolo 

Poetry by Dylan Thomas translated into 

Italian by Ariodante Marianni, all on: 

Istituto Internazionale del Disco SIL 4045. 

Nel mio mestiere o arte/In my craft or 
sullen art 

La forza che premende/The force that 
through the green fuse 

Il colloquio della preghiera/The conversation 
of prayer 

Questo lato della verita/This side of the truth 

Colle della felci/Fern Hill 

La mano che firmo il documento/The hand 
that signed the paper 

Dai sospiri/Out of the sighs a little comes 
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Glyn-Jones, John 


Under Milk Wood : 


Argo RG 21-22 


Griffith, Hugh (see also supplementary index) 
Return journey: Argo RG 29 
Under Milk Wood : Argo RG 21-22 


Griffith, Ian 


Under Milk Wood : 


Havard, Dafydd 


Under Milk Wood : 


Hobbs, Carleton 


The hand that signed the paper felled a city : 
Jupiter JUR OOA 2 


Jones, John Huw 


Under Milk Wood : 


Jones, Mary 


Under Milk Wood : 


Jones, Norma 


Under Milk Wood : 


Maddox, Diana 


Under Milk Wood : 


Owen, Dillwyn 


Under Milk Wood : 


Owen, Gwenllian 


Under Milk Wood : 


Petty, Gwenyth 


Under Milk Wood : 


Poole, Roy 


Under Milk Wood : 


Argo RG 21-22 


Argo RG 21-22 


Argo RG 21-22 
Argo RG 21-22 
Argo RG 21-22 
Argo RG 21-22 
Argo RG 21-22 
Argo RG 21-22 
Argo RG 21-22 


Argo RG 21-22 


RECORDED SOUND | 


Richards, Aubrey 
Under Milk Wood: Argo RG 21-22 


Roberts, Rachel 
Under Milk Wood : Argo RG 21-22 


Rodgers, W. R. (see also supplementary index) | 


And death shall have no dominion 
Fern Hill 

In country sleep, Part I 

On no work of words 


BBC 
20574-5 


Thomas, John Ormond 
Under Milk Wood : 
Thomas, Rachel 
Under Milk Wood : 
Thompson, Sada 
Under Milk Wood : 
Watts, John 
Under Milk Wood : 
Wickwire, Nancy 
Under Milk Wood : 
Williams, Ben 
Under Milk Wood : 
Williams, Emlyn 
A visit to Grandpa’s (Portrait of the artist 
as a young dog): Argo RG 29 
Williams, Sybil 
Under Milk Wood: Argo RG 21-22 


Argo RG 21-22 
Argo RG 21-22 
Caedmon TC 0996-7 
Argo RG 21-22 
Caedmon TC 0996-7 


Argo RG 21-22 


Musical settings are not included in this index and reference should be made to Section 6 


5. Supplementary list of people and organisations concerned in recordings 
relating to Dylan Thomas and his works 


Arlott, John (producer) BBC 16489-90 
Atkins, The Rev. Leon BBC LP 26467* 
Baker, Derek (speaker) BBC 16489-90 
Barrett, Christopher BBC LP 26467* 
Bruce, George (producer) BBC 22992 
Burton, P. H. (producer) BBC LP 23803 


Cleverdon, Douglas (producer) Argo RG 21-22 


Craft, Robert (author of note on record sleeve) 
Columbia ML 5107 


Davenport, John BBC LP 26467* 


DuPont, Mrs. Marcella (speaker) Library of 
Congress LWO 2848 


Ellis, Osian (baritone & harpist) Delysé EC 
3133 or KD 3132 


Griffith, Hugh BBC LP 26467* 
Group Theatre, London Argo RG 29 


Holmes, Robin (interviewer) BBC LP 23984 
Janes, Fred BBC LP 26467* 


Jazz Canto Ensemble Vogue LAE 12187 


Jones, Daniel (composer & author of note on 
record sleeve) Argo RG 21-22 


Dylan Thomas Discography 


Katz, Fred (composer) Vogue LAE 12187 
Laugharne School Argo RG 21-22 

Lawes, Henry (composer) BBC LP 25510-1 
Levy, Mervyn BBC LP 26467* 

Locke, Harry BBC LP 26467* 


MacNeice, Louis BBC LP 26467* (as author 
and producer see under his name in Section 
2, and as author and speaker, also in Section 
1 under Argo RG 29) 


Marianni, Ariodante (translator) Istituto Inter- 
nazionale del Disco SIL 4045 


Montrose, Jack (composer) Vogue LAE 12187 
Ogbourne, Trevor BBC LP 26467* 

Pocock, Robert BBC LP 26467* 

Robinson, Richard (tenor) Columbia ML 5107 


*Records marked with an asterisk contain reminiscences or 
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Rodgers, W. R. BBC LP 26467* ; 20574-5* (see 
also under his name in section 3) 


Sitwell, Edith (author of note on record sleeve) 
Argo RG 29 and RG 43 


Smith, Sydney Goodsir BBC LP 26467* 
Stewart, Hugh (producer) BBC 14054-5 


Stravinsky, Igor (composer & conductor) Col- 
umbia ML 5107 


Thomas, David J. (producer) BBC LP 23047 
Thomas, Wynford Vaughan BBC LP 26467* 
Watkins, Vernon BBC LP 23984* 
Williams, Ebby BBC LP 26467* 

Williams, Ivy BBC LP 26467* 

Wishart, Ralph BBC LP 26467* 

Wright, Ben Vogue LAE 12187 


talks about Dylan Thomas 


by the speaker indicated 


6. Records of translations and of musical settings of works by Dylan Thomas 


a) Translations 
Istituto Internazionale del Disco SIL 4045 


‘Poesie di Dylan Thomas’ 
Translated into Italian by Ariodante Marianni 


(b) Musical settings 

Columbia ML 5107 

STRAVINSKY : In memoriam Dylan Thomas 
This includes a setting of Do not go gentle into 
that good night for tenor voice and string 
quartet 


Delysé EC3133 or KD3132 


Under Milk Wood—A sunset poem 
A setting for baritone with harp accompani- 
ment 


Vogue LAE 12187 


In my craft or sullen art (1'12”) 

Lament (6'34") 

Recited with jazz by Fred Katz and Jack Mont- 
rose 


For full details of these records refer to Section 1 


Percy Grainger 


FRANK 


N his last visits to England in 1958 and 

1959 Percy Grainger visited the British In- 
stitute of Recorded Sound on several occasions 
and was sufficiently impressed by the work of 
building up an archive of phonograms, such as 
he himself had pioneered half a century earlier, 
that he offered to present a set of the folk-songs 
he had recorded by phonograph, of which he 
had already deposited a set with the Library of 
Congress in Washington. In due course he 
brought the acetate discs to which the songs 
originally recorded on wax cylinders had been 
transferred. With them were two stoutly bound 
volumes of photostat reproductions of his 
original transcriptions into musical notation of 
the songs he had collected in England between 
1906 and 1908 and a third volume of songs he 
had collected in Denmark some twenty years 
later. 


The fact that Grainger had collected folk- 
songs in the heyday of the folk-song revival, 
when Sharp had been busy in Somerset and 
Vaughan Williams in Essex and Norfolk, is 
very generally known if only because one of his 
tunes, Brigg Fair was the source of Delius’s set 
of orchestral variations. Brigg Fair was one of 
the folk-songs Grainger had published in the 
Folk-Song Journal of 1908 (Vol. IH, No. 3). 
This number contains an essay on the use of the 
phonograph in collecting folk-songs, which has 
advantages of speed and ease over the method 
of oral dictation. Grainger says that with his 
Edison-Bell phonograph he was able on one 
occasion to get down seventy songs in a couple 
of days. He also points out that the transcribing 
into musical notation can be more accurate 
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HOWES 


since the record can be played more than once | 
(though wax is not a very durable medium for 


replaying). 


Grainger’s own transcriptions, as seen in the 
Folk-Song Journal and equally in the total 
collection now deposited in the Institute, go to 
great lengths in specifying irregular rhythms, 
singers’ idiosyncrasies, dialect pronunciation of 
words, and such editorial details as biography, 
dates and places. This particular editorial ethic 
—the recording as exactly as possible of what 
was actually sung on a particular occasion by a jj 
particular singer—was a cardinal article of faith | 
in the Folk-Song Society, though it is now pos- | 
sible to argue that musical notation should not | 
be expected to carry an interpreter’s idiosyn- | 
crasy in folk-singing a great deal further than it | 
is in, say, Schubert. But gracing, vocal 
mannerisms even when accountable by faulty 
singing, and rhythmic tricks of delivery, as re- 
corded by gramophone, constitute style, and 
folk-song has its own style no less than opera. 
The danger is of confusing accident with essence 
in a search for authenticity: transcription 
therefore into musical notation has its own 
problems. Grainger at any rate had his own 
solution for them. 

What a pity the gramophone was not avail- 
able for recording Grainger’s own piano play- 
ing, which seems to have made an enormous 
impression on those who heard him in Grieg’s 
piano concerto, on the occasion when he played 
it at the Leeds Festival of 1907 at the com- 
poser’s own suggestion! Grieg was himself to 
have conducted it but had died a month before. 
Grainger caught some of his enthusiasm for 


Percy Grainger 


national folk-song from Grieg, though in the 
preface to the volumes deposited at the Institute 
he attributes the origin of his interest in it to a 
lecture he heard from Lucy Broadwood illus- 
trated with songs of her own collection and 
arrangement. At any rate he enjoyed the special 
affection of Grieg, and his connections with the 
Scandinavian countries were reinforced by his 
friendship with Evald Kristensen, whom he 
accompanied, again with a phonograph in his 
luggage, on a tour through Jutland in 1922, and 
by his marriage in 1928 to the Swedish poetess, 
Ella Viola Strom. Incidentally Grainger, though 
o0rn in Australia, trained in Germany and 
Jomiciled for most of his life in the United 
States, was in his striking good-looks the very 
smbodiment of the Nordic ethnic type. Perhaps 
also the extraordinarily individual character of 
the music he chose to write, his indifference to 
he ordinary inducements of a _ professional 
career, his oddness, which was direct simplicity 
carried to the length of eccentricity, were all 
yart and parcel of his physique. For whatever 
he was, he was all of a piece. 


Born in Melbourne, where there is a museum 
called after him, in 1882, he got his early 
musical training from his mother, who re- 
mained a major influence in his life—her hand- 
writing is to be seen in the folk-song manuscripts 
she copied for him. He came to Europe and 
studied under Kwast and Busoni, then had a 
successful career as a pianist in London and on 
world tours. The Balfour Gardiner concerts of 
1912 introduced him as a composer. His slight 
ut vivid compositions, Molly on the Shore, 
Handel in the Strand, Mock Morris, Shepherd's 
dey, Country Gardens, proclaimed that Ger- 
nan training had produced, no doubt by the 
id of English folk-songs, an English music 
nore markedly national than the English music 
yf his contemporaries of the ‘ Frankfurt 
3ang”’, Scott, Quilter, Gardiner and O’Neill. 
_ike Beethoven in one of his passing moods he 
evolted against the tyranny of Italian nomencla- 
ure in music and adopted the vernacular, slang 
Imost, for his expression marks, so that for 
nstance ‘‘ molto crescendo”’ became “ louden 
ots’. He wrote no symphony, concerto, opera 
yr oratorio. He confined himself mostly to the 
maller forms, choral pieces, piano solos, 
hamber music, what he called Room Music 


i) 


Zitbits tor odd combinations of instruments, and 
various folk-song arrangements, in which he 
employed the added-note harmony characteris- 
tic of the late romantic period. A good example 
is his accompaniment for that extraordinary 
song Six Dukes went a-fishing, which Mr. Peter 
Pears has popularized on a commercial record- 
ing. He visited London in 1958 and attended the 
jubilee celebrations of the Folk-Song Society, 
where I was pleased to meet in the flesh one who 
had provided me with piano fodder as a youthful 
amateur and had become for me as a folk-lorist 
an almost legendary figure. He died in New 
York aged 78 on February 20 of this year. 


Grainger’s first folk-songs were collected, 
without a phonograph, in Lincolnshire, where 
with Gervase Elwes, Lady Winifrede Elwes and 
Lucy Broadwood he heard them sung at a com- 
petition festival at Brigg. Thereafter he worked 
this district thoroughly and with a phonograph. 
The volumes (and the records) which he deposi- 
ted at the Institute contain Nos. 100 to 339— 
Grainger was nothing if not systematic and 
tidy in the ordering of his collection. Nos. 1 to 
99 were not recorded but only taken down from 
dictation and have apparently been discarded or 
re-collected subsequently. His catalogue gives 
the number of the cylinder and the number of 
the disc on to which the melodies have been 
dubbed; titles & singers names are also shown. 
His manuscripts mostly give full texts. In the 
case of the Danish collection it would be a great 
help to have the texts translated into English, 
if only that those who do not know Danish 
could get some ready idea of how many are 
ballads, how many fall into the other convenient 
categories of work-song, lyrics, carols and so 
on. The Danish volume reveals that Denmark 
had a pioneer collector in the person of Evald 
Tang Kristensen, who published volumes in 
1871, 1876, 1889 and 1891. Grainger provides 
this information in his preface to his Danish 
manuscript, which he dates 1928, when Kristen- 
sen was 85. The wax cylinders of these songs he 
deposited in the Dansk Folkemindesamling of 
the Royal Library in Copenhagen ; LP discs are 
in the Library of Congress ; and now in the In- 
stitute. 

The English collection contains, besides the 
outstanding songs like Brigg Fair and Six Dukes, 
versions of the more familiar songs collected 
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by Broadwood, Sharp, Vaughan Williams, 
Hammond and others, e.g. Lord Bateman, The 
Outlandish Knight, William Taylor, Constant 
Billy, Polly Oliver, The Raggle-taggle Gypsies 
and so on and on, showing that the corpus of 
English folk-song is more evenly distributed 
over the whole country than the pioneers of col- 
lecting could realise at the time. There are a few 
shanties and also some Maori chants which 
Grainger must have collected on one of his re- 
turn visits to the southern hemisphere. The 
whole is a collection of the greatest value, be- 
cause the discs give the songs as they were sung 
and, as he recounts, in some cases established 


RECORDED SOUND| 
the accuracy of his previous notations or the | 
comparative stability of the song. They also pro- | 
vide the material for the study of style. The 
transcriptions are complementary to the records, 
in that they present the essence of the tunes for 
others to sing, to set with accompaniment if they 
so wish, or to study comparatively with other 
versions. Even the methodology is interesting, 
since all over the world the recording of folk-| 
songs by modern tape-machines is piling up a} 
vast accumulation of material awaiting study 
by anthropologists, musicians and folk-lorists. 
In all this Grainger was a pioneer. A very re- 
markable man. 


The Library of Recorded Animal Sounds 


PA ieee eae) Ke bait 


HE Committee for Biological Acoustics, the 

chairman of which is Prof. R. J. Pumphrey, 
F.R.S., and the secretary Dr. P. T. Haskell, 
came into being in 1957 to act as a focus for the 
growing interest in research on_ biological 
acoustics in this country. Although its activities 
are confined to the United Kingdom it is 
affiliated to the International Committee for 
Biological Acoustics. It aims to promote the 
study of biological acoustics in all animals, in- 
cluding man, by arranging meetings in col- 
laboration with established scientific societies 
and more particularly by setting up a library of 
recorded animal sounds for the use of research 
workers. 


This library, which has been supported by a 
grant for equipment from the Royal Society, is 
being set up in collaboration with the British 
Institute of Recorded Sound, in whose premises 
the records will be stored. The records will be 
made on magnetic tape and recorded at a 
standard speed of 74 i.p.s.; each record will 
contain a commentary giving physical and 
biological data in relation to the recording. The 
recordings will be available free on loan to 
bona fide research workers anywhere in the 
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world and the only expenses will be postage of 
the tapes. 

In order to build up the library it will be 
necessary for research workers to lend the 
Committee their original recordings (or copies 
of these) together with the relevant information, 
so that a library copy can be made. The library 
will be able to make copies of magnetic tapes 
which were originally recorded at speeds of 
33, 74 and 15 ip.s. on full and_half-track 
machines. 

As soon as a reasonable number of record- 
ings have been amassed a catalogue will be pre- 
pared and sent free of charge to all interested 
workers, departments and institutions. It is 
emphasised that without full support from 
workers in the field, no progress can be made 
in building up this library. All those willing to 
allow their recordings to be copied for the 
library are asked to write in the first instance to 
the following address, giving details of their 
recordings : 

The Committee for Biological Acoustics 

(Library of Recorded Animal Sounds), 

British Institute of Recorded Sound, 

38, Russell Square, 

London, W.C.1. 


A SPEAKER 
SSOEM 


WITH CLEAN BASS 


MODEL W3. A_ 3-speaker system in which TREBLE. The upper registers are handled by Sin. 
compactness has been achieved without sacrificing and 3in. units connected in parallel via a quarter 
quality of reproduction and without introducing section 1 kc/s dividing network, with an extra 
“* small box ’’ tonal character. It is ideal for use series capacitor to protect the smaller speaker. 

on a stereo or single channel input where room Two volume controls permit adjustment of midrange 
space is limited, as the cabinet is suitable for floor and treble to give tone control and facilitate 
or shelf mounting. The sensitivity is high enough balancing different speakers on stereo. Cabinet 

to give full domestic volume with any good size 28in. x 14in. x 12in. Weight 48lb. complete 
commercial FM receiver with about 3 watts output. Impedance 15 ohms £39-10-0 


Max input 15 watts 
complete, tax free 


BASS. In this model LF output is produced by a The elegant cabinet is available in a choic f 
12in. unit type WLS/12 fitted with a soft fibrous walnut cake or mahogany veneers. Also eee re 
cone for smooth response. The special roll surround Whitewood price £36 10s. Od. Tropical model made 
permits large distortion free excursions with funda- with resinbonded plywood ‘can be supplied at 
mental resonance below 25 c/s. £2 Os. Od. extra 


FOR FULLY DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET on Cabinet Models 


POST THIS COUPON (Unsealed 2d. stamp) TO 
WHARFEDALE WIRELESS WORKS LTD., IDLE, 
BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE 


Wharfedale 


WIRELESS WORKS LTD 


TELEPHONES IDLE 1235/6 PADDR SS) ieee ctetererelaielaielala(ciaielclete(eletctela/sleterelelerelsteteisisisielaietssieieteieteiae ealeecteeae tata 
TELEGRAMS: ‘WHAREDEL’ IDLE BRADFORD 


THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


recorded by 
THE MARLOWE DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
& PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS 


directed by GEORGE RYLANDS 
under the auspices of THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


Hamlet, Timon of Athens, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Twelfth Night and 
King Lear have recently been released, bringing the total of plays now avail- 
able to twenty-one. 


Please write for the complete catalogue. 
ARGO RECORD COMPANY, 113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


I 
CO LEE ih S present the first Russian Record Course for English- 


speaking students to be recorded in the U.S.S.R. 


Prepared under the supervision of the celebrated teacher of Russian, Nina Potapova, 
this course is designed to give a thorough grounding in contemporary spoken 
Russian. 


This set is an essential companion to “Russian Elementary Course”, the two-volume textbook 
by Nina Potapova, used by thousands of students for class and self study. 
These four 10-inch L.P. records give the correct pronunciation of Russian. No time is taken 
up in explaining grammatical points or on translating the Russian text because full gram- 
matical explanations, vocabulary and exercises are given in the two-volume textbook. Apart 
from brief comments in English in the first half of the course, almost every minute of playing 
time is concerned with illustrating the basic characteristics, peculiarities and subtleties of 
perfect Russian pronunciation. 
The first eleven lessons, which concentrate on the pronunciation of combinations of vowels 
and consonants, are the key ones for beginners. Later lessons give extracts from such authors 
as Lermontov, Pushkin, Gorky, Korolenko, Kataev, Turgenev and Chekhov. 
These high-fidelity recordings using modern Soviet language-teaching methods, are specially 
prepared to overcome the difficulties and peculiarities of Russian for the English-speaking 
student. 

Four 10-inch L.P. records, with 78 page booklet in boxed set—£4 10s. 0d. 


or 
Complete with Potapova’s two-volume textbook “Russian Elementary Course” 352 and 328 pp. 
£5 5s. 0d. 


COLLET’S RECORD SHOP 
70 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 


STEREO AI HOME... 


“But don’t you need a large room?” This oft-repeated question is symptomatic of what is probably 
the most common misconception concerning stereo. In fact, it is mono reproduction which is vitally 
affected by the acoustical character of your listening room and requires a good deal of space in 
which to “breathe”, whereas stereo already contains its own “built-in” acoustics (that of the hall, 
studio or church where the recording was made) and thus needs no positive co-operation from 
your room. Stereo will suffer if the room is too large and over-resonant, but thrives on the condi- 
tions found in a well-furnished lounge of small to average size. 

Nor is it true that stereo equipment is more difficult to accommodate in your home : the results 
obtainable from a pair of small, bookcase-type loudspeaker units (e.g. the CQ Junior—10 x 9 x 
17in.) are more satisfying by far than mono reproduction from a much larger and costlier single 
system ! We shall be delighted to have the opportunity of proving our point; you only have to 
visit our pleasant Queensway studio, where you can listen at leisure to the music you love best on 
a wide range of hand-picked mono and stereo equipment. Among recent additions to our range 
we highly recommend the Archon Stereo Amplifier and FM Tuner, while the new Tandberg 6 Stereo 
Tape Unit—a 4-track, 3-speed model, whose remarkable performance at 3} in./sec. gives you six 
hours mono or three hours stereo recording of first-rate quality on one 1,800ft. reel of tape cost 
ing only 50s.!—has proved a sensational success. 


MUSIC IN THE HOME represents an unequalled service embracing every aspect of the subject : 
it includes frank advice concerning the choice of recordings (backed by more than 15 years’ record- 
reviewing activity), not to mention the most expert and helpful after-sales service to be found any- 
where. The latest record releases are surveyed in LIVE RECORD REVIEW, our weekly series of 
free recitals—2 to 4.30 every Saturday afternoon—at which all are welcome. Programme details 
can be obtained in advance by telephone ; any problems you may have concerning records or 
equipment can be discussed after the recital. 

Hours of business : 9.30 to 5.30 (9.30 to 7 Fridays; Closed Thursdays). 


Thomas Heinitz MUSIC IN THE HOME 
BAYswater 2077 100 Queensway London W 2 
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